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INDIAN SONGS AND MUSIC, 


INDIAN music, and in fact all music, can be studied in two ways, — 
psychically, as an expression of feeling in melodic form, or mechani- 
cally, from the standpoint of physics. This latter method of investi- 
gation may yield returns of scientific interest and value, but it deals 
only with the dissection of the body of the song, while that which 
was its sole excuse for being, the utterance of an emotion in the 
heart of man, appealing to some other human heart, will escape the 
instruments which may exactly record the vibrations and the devia- 
tions from a standard pitch. Leaving this physical side of Indian 
music to others, we turn to its psychical aspects to seek what they 
may tell us concerning the development of emotional expression. 

The tribes whose music we are to consider dwell between the 
great lakes and the Pacific Ocean north of the fortieth parallel. As 
none of these tribes can be regarded as types of primitive man, their 
songs cannot, strictly speaking, be accepted as examples of primitive 
music, but as the product of a people a long way removed from the 
simplicity which the theory of evolution suggests as characteristic of 
primitive men. 

INSTRUMENTS. 

The only instruments known to these tribes were the drum, the 
rattle, and a kind of flageolet. 

The drum and rattle were used in accompanying the voice, to 
accentuate the rhythm, and to assist in interpreting the emotive im- 
pulse of the song. Shaking the rattle and beating the drum with 
clear, sharp strokes served not only to mark the time, but to secure 
the codrdination and unity of movement of the numerous voices in 
the choral, or to enforce precision of motion in the dance. The 
tremolo of the drum or rattle was to express the awe and trepidation 
felt when approaching the supernatural, or when invoking the aid of 
the occult powers. 

The flageolet was a rather rude instrument, having a range limited 
to eight or ten notes in the treble clef. Owing to the lack of 
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mechanical accuracy in its manufacture, this range varied with every 
instrument, as did also the quality and value of the tone relations, 
There seems to have been only one requirement of the maker; 
namely, that, when the flageolet was blown with all the six holes 
stopped, there should be strong vibrations in the tone produced. 
This instrument was used exclusively for solos by the young men of 
the tribe, and, in spite of the inaccuracies of pitch arising from its 
imperfect construction, some of the melodies composed for it are not 
without hints of beauty. 


ABSENCE OF THEORY OF MUSIC. 


The Indians we are considering had no theory of music, and, so 
far as is yet known, there are no peoples possessing such theory who 
have not been indebted to musical instruments for the means of 
working it out. It would seem that during the long period when the 
human voice was the sole means of musical expression, before the 
evolution of instruments which would require an objective treatment 
of music, the mind of man was not stimulated to make observations 
upon the relations of one tone to another. The man may be said to 
have possessed no conscious method, to have made or followed no 
artificial rules in the composition of his songs. 

There are various speculations as to how man first came to sing, as 
well as to the character of his earliest songs. Unfortunately we are 
as yet without data to determine the question, but we have definite 
material for the investigation of man’s singing before any theory of 
music could possibly have been formulated. Nothing goes to show 
that these Indians had yet treated any subject analytically, and until 
facts are so treated, no synthesis, which must underlie a theory, can 
be arrived at. It is because these Indian songs are entirely unin- 
fluenced by any theory of acoustics, or rules of composition, that they 
are of value to the student of music, and to the student of man. 


SONGS AND WORDS. 


It is difficult for us to think of vocal music as separate from words. 
We are accustomed to lean upon the words more than upon the 
melody for an understanding of the feeling to be interpreted. The 
meaning of the words of a song may be amplified or emphasized by 
the melody ; still, to us, the music is an accompaniment rather than 
a vital part of the song, and it does not offend our ear or disturb our 
thought to have the same tune applied to very different stanzas in 
a hymn or ballad. The Indian had a sense of musical fitness which 
did not permit this transference ; when he used words at all, there 
was in his mind so close a correspondence between the idea they 
conveyed and the music, that he could not tolerate a divorcement 
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and a new combination. The rituals sung in his various ceremonies 
were no exception tothis rule. The music so universal in the Indian’s 
rites and ceremonies was no mere embellishment, but an actual ex- 
pression of emotions he was unable to define intellectually ; and that 
these emotions were not altogether vague is indicated by the fact 
that he never separated his melody from its original subject, that he 
never applied one tune to two distinct themes. 


SONGS WITH VOCABLES., 


Many of the Indian songs were entirely without words, vocables 
being used to float the voice; these, when once set to a song, were 
never changed, but their order was preserved as carefully as if they 
had been actual words representing ideas. They were not fragments 
of words, archaic or otherwise, but were a primitive attempt to give 
an intellectual definition to the emotion of the song, for we see, 
when classifying the songs, a defining significance in the use of the 
vocables. They are all vowel sounds with the initial h, dh, or y; and 
while a desire for euphony has evidently directed the choice and 
arrangement of these vocables, the definite feeling to be expressed 
has controlled the selection of the initial letter. 

Songs expressive of the gentle emotions, or which sought to reach 
the mysterious supernatural powers, had flowing or breathing aspi- 
rate syllables, as he, ha, hi, a-dhe, a-dhi. 

In courtship songs the lover breathed his sentiments in sighing 
vocables : — 

Hi-dha ho ha hi-a he-ha he! 
Hi-a he! 

No words interpreted the funeral song, breathing vocables alone 
carried the voice :— 

I-ah dha-ha ah-i dha-he ah-ha ha-ah! 

The We-tom-wa-az were 2 class of songs composed and sung by 
women to carry their telepathic power to the absent warrior to give 
him strength and victory in the stress of battle.. These songs pos- 
sessed a few words, but their burden was carried by aspirant vocables, 

Si:— 
Hi-ah i-dha-e hi dhe dhe, 
Hi-ah i-dha-e ha ah e! 

When the Indian wished to represent action and power in songs 
descriptive of strength or valor, or when warlike feeling was to be 
excited, he used the explosive syllables, ya, yi, yii, yaw, as in the 
Mi-ka-thi songs, sung when men were about to enter battle. Twenty- 
five out of the twenty-nine measures of one of these songs are sup- 
plied with vocables, thus : — 

Hi-a ha-a ha i-yaw i-yaw i-yaw! 
Ha! i-yaw! 
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It will be noticed that there are a few breathing vocables intro- 
duced, which by their position indicate the warrior’s appeal to the 
supernatural. 

Numerous other examples could be cited to prove that the vocables 
occupied with the Indian an intermediate defining position between 
his emotion and its completed expression in words. 

In songs which have words, we find these words frequently bent, 
stretched, or taken apart, and vocables interposed or added to meet 
the exigencies of rhythm, or to produce dramatic effect, but in every 
instance the selection of the syllables is in accordance with the prin- 
ciple already noticed. From this manipulation, we can see how the 
mind might gradually be led up to thinking in metric verse. The 
Omahas did not actually attain to this form of expression, but they 
came very near it in some of their songs. 


PECULIARITIES OF INDIAN SINGING. 


It will be well to mention in this place some of the peculiarities of 
Indian singing, for unless one masters these peculiarities at the out- 
set, he will fail to recognize any music in the sounds which fall upon 
his ear. His conventual training would make it exceedingly difficult 
to follow, much less to grasp, the significance of such unfamiliar 
tones. It is only after careful and protracted study in listening that 
one can acquire the ability to analyze the tones, to judge them 
correctly as to their intent, and finally to be able to record them 
accurately. The accentuation of these peculiarities can be traced to 
the Indian’s habits in singing. 

It is generally in the open air, to the accompaniment of percussion 
instruments, that he sings. This tends to strain the voice, to injure 
its sweetness of tone and mobility of expression. There is conse- 
quently little attempt to render piano or forte passages, to swell, or 
to diminish a tone, although this is sometimes observed in solos 
sung without the drum accompaniment, and more particularly in the 
love songs. 

The Indian enjoys the effect produced by vibrations of the voice, 
and he employs this tremolo to express various emotions. In the 
love song it betrays his sentimental agitation ; in the Mi-ka-thi, or 
wolf song, it is so managed as to convey the picture of the wolf 
trotting or loping over the prairie ; and in the song of thanks, sung 
when receiving the gift of a horse, the tones are broken and jarred 
as if the singer were riding the galloping animal ; the same song sung 
in response to the gift of a blanket would be without the tremolo. In 
some of the songs addressed to the mysterious powers, the vibrations 
approximate a trill, expressive of religious fervor. 

It is well known that every language has its own rhythm and tone, 
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and the trend of our musical training has been to lift the singing 
tone out of the natural tone of language, so that we clearly recognize 
both a singing and a speaking voice. The Indian has not thus 
clearly differentiated ; he retains in his song the gliding characteris- 
tics of his speech. The absence of any mechanism for determining 
pitch, which would have taught him to treat his tones objectively, 
may account for this marked peculiarity, as well as for the fact that 
an Indian song has no established key, but is started and sung within 
the natural range of the singer’s voice. The sequence, however, of its 
graduated intervals is observed by all singers without any material 
variation. 


DOES THE INDIAN USE A MINUTELY DIVIDED SCALE? 


The Indian’s lack of differentiation between the singing and speak- 
ing voice has led to the widespread belief that he used a minutely 
divided scale, a belief shared by the writer during the early years of her 
study of Indian music. In order to record these intervals, she adopted 
a series of signs to indicate a comma here or there, as the singer 
deviated from our scale. As a result she had about as many records 
of a song as the singers numbered who sang it, but on comparing 
these records with each other the clear outline of the melody all were 
trying to sing became discernible. After many such experiments it 
did not seem probable that the aberrations of pitch were intentional, 
but were for the most part the result of the constant use of the 
portamento, or gliding of the voice. Under the impulse of this con- 
jecture, the singing of familiar tunes by untutored persons of our 
own race was noted, when it was discovered that they slurred from 
one note to another, singing intervals with as little accuracy as the 
Indians. This fact lent weight to the probability that the Indian was 
not aware of any peculiar lack of nicety in his pitch and intervals, 
which view was strengthened hy observing that the best singers in 
the tribe, those whom the Indians-paid for their services, sang with 
greater precision of interval and clearness of tone, coming sur- 
prisingly near our own standards ; and, moreover, that better tones 
were produced when a number of Indians sang together than in 
solo singing, where there was no opportunity for one voice to correct 
itself by another. Numberless experiments convinced the writer, 
and later her associate, Professor J. C. Fillmore, that the Indian 
sang in tones and intervals which approximated closely our diatonic 
scale, and that aberrations of pitch and tone formed no part of his 
intent. To record these deviations as part of the song itself would 
be to record blemishes that were variable, incidental, and no integral 
part of the composition. Eighteen years of study has failed to offer 
evidence that the Indian sings in a minutely divided scale, while 
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experience has shown that when his songs were stretched upon such 
a scale they were unrecognized by him. 


ACCURACY IN TRANSMISSION, 


There are two generally received opinions concerning Indian 
songs, — that they are improvised, and forgotten after they have once 
been rendered ; or that, even if the same song is attempted twice, 
it is subject to variation, intentional or otherwise. The extended 
observation of many years among many tribes has failed to prove 
these suppositions. On the contrary, the writer has heard the same 
song again and again sung by different Indians, and has been unable 
to detect any variation. Within the past few years this aural obser- 
vation has been verified by the mechanical help of the graphophone. 

Songs have been recorded upon graphophone cylinders which four- 
teen years previously the writer had transcribed from the singing of 
the Indian, and an examination of these duplicated songs shows a 
complete agreement. The writer’s original notes of two of these 
songs were verified and revised for publication by Prof. John Comfort 
Fillmore in 1891; they are Nos. 70 and 71 in the monograph on 
Omaha Indian Music issued by the Peabody Museum, Harvard 
University, in 1893. A careful comparison of the published tran- 
scription with the graphophone record taken in 1895 does not show 
the difference of a thirty-second note. The correspondence of the 
song transcribed from the ear, with that recorded on the machine, 
becomes more valuable as proof of the permanence of Indian songs, 
when we consider that the two records were taken from two different 
sets of singers, and many years apart in time. 

Early in 1896 additional proof was obtained in the following man- 
ner: The writer had brought an old Ponka Indian east to assist her 
in certain investigations she was making. One day, as he sat by the 
window in her study, she heard him hum one of these songs, No. 71. 
As soon as he had finished the song, she asked him to sing it 
into the graphophone, and he willingly complied with the request. 
Comparing the record of the song as he sang it with the printed 
transcription in the monograph, the only difference was found to be 
the lengthening by an eighth of two rests, where the old man had 
taken his breath. In reply to the writer’s questions, it was ascer- 
tained that the old man had learned the song among the Omahas 
when he was a lad. As he was over seventy years of age, he must 
have acquired the song more than fifty years ago. 

These are the first mechanical proofs offered as to the accurate 
transmission of Indian songs. It is very unlikely that these songs 
are the only ones which have been so carefully preserved. They are 
not sacred, nor was any unusual care bestowed upon their transmittal. 
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They may therefore be taken as instances illustrative of the Indian’s 
general accuracy in learning and remembering his songs. 

This precision may have been stimulated by certain tribal customs ; 
for instance, the ridicule which invariably followed an incorrect ren- 
dition, or, as in certain societies, where a mistake in singing was 
punished by the imposition of a fine. 

In some of the societies there was an office of “ Keeper of Songs,” 
which was always filled by good singers with retentive memories, 
who not only led the singing at the stated meetings of the mem- 
bers, but were charged with the duty of accurately transmitting the 
songs. 

Great care was taken in the training of hereditary priests, who 
must be able to sing the various rituals confided to them with cere- 
monial accuracy, since upon their faithful rendition depended their 
power to secure supernatural aid. 

It would seem, therefore, from the opprobrium which followed the 
incorrect singer, from the institution of an office for the preservation 
of songs, and from the strict requirements of the priesthood, that 
there was a definite purpose in the tribe to perpetuate its music 
inviolate. 

UNISON SINGING. 

Men possessed of musical voices, and endowed with retentive 
memories, took pride in accuracy of singing. Such men were paid 
for their services, often making a good living by their talents. They 
frequently had at their command several hundred tribal songs, — for 
the number of native melodies was always very large,—and they 
were the music teachers, so to speak. 

Musical contests, if we may so designate them, sometimes took 
place between the singers of one tribe and those of another, or be- 
tween the public singers of the same tribe. For instance, a new 
song would be sung, as asort of challenge, and whoever could repeat 
it accurately after hearing it the fewest number of times was 
accounted as gifted with the best musical memory. Instances are 
known to the writer where a man learned correctly a song after 
hearing it but once. Such men became candidates for places of 
musical honor. 

When two or more persons took part in a song, the voices were 
always in unison. In their different qualities of bass, baritone, and 
tenor, contralto, mezzo-soprano, and soprano, they moved along in a 
consonance of two and sometimes three octaves, thus bringing out 
harmonic effects, and making one aware of “ over-tones.” 

The habit of listening to unison singing seems to have trained the 
Indian ear to certain requirements in the rendition of his songs upon 
our instruments. To ascertain the nature of these requirements has 
been a long and difficult task. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH OUR INSTRUMENTS, 


Although all Indian songs are simple arias, without concerted 
parts, yet, when the writer played one of these melodies upon the 
piano, without any supporting notes, the Indian failed to recognize 
the familiar tune. In the first instance, their ears were filled with 
the sound of the mechanism of the instrument ; the beating of the 
hammers of the piano upon the strings so broke up the melody as to 
produce the effect of mere noise. Less difficulty attended the ren- 
dition of a song upon the violin, or ’cello ; but even on these, so rich 
in over-tones, the melody was blurred by the sound of the scraping 
of the bow. Numerous experiments made it evident that, before the 
Indian could be made to hear the music of our instruments, his ear 
must be trained to ignore their mechanical sounds. This was accom- 
plished by accompanying the instrument with the voice, and inducing 
the Indian to join in the singing; thus his ear, hitherto accustomed 
to the portamento which permits no break between the notes of a 
melody, was gradually taught to connect the distinct and separate 
tones of the instrument, and to catch above its noise the familiar 
cadences of his song. 

These experiments were most interesting in themselves; they 
revealed in a striking manner the difficulties more or less great 
which beset all persons when hearing a strange instrument for the 
first time; but they did not fully explain why the Indians, after they 
had become accustomed to the piano, declared that their songs did 
not'sound natural when played exactly as they had been sung; that 
is, as an unsupported aria. For a year or more the writer struggled 
to ascertain the cause of this dissatisfaction, to find out why each 
song was declared to be correct, but lacking in naturalness. 

It was true that the unsupported aria did not bring to the writer 
the musical picture of the song as she had heard it given in unison 
by the Indian singers ; her ear unconsciously demanded a few simple 
chords to sustain the aria, not to modify it, or in any way change it. 
One day she so played a choral of the Wa-waw ceremony to her 
Indian friends, who at once asked, “ Why have you not played it that 
way before? Now it sounds natural!” 

The discovery of the Indian’s appreciation of harmony was as 
unexpected as it was surprising, and led to many experiments among 
the people, in which Professor Fillmore took part, and it also stimu- 
lated a more extended examination of the songs themselves. 


INDIAN SONGS AND HARMONY. 


This examination had two results: First, it determined the man- 
ner of the presentation of the songs in the monograph; they were 
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printed as the Indian recognized and approved them when played 
upon an instrument. The upper line of the score always represents 
the aria exactly as it was sung; the lower lines the added harmony, 
which was the particular harmonization preferred by the Indians. 
The music has not been published in this manner for the purpose of 
dressing up the melodies, or for the importation into them of any of 
our own notions ; but the songs were the songs of the Indians, and 
it was deemed proper to print the instrumental rendition of them in 
the manner the Indians approved. 

Second: The harmonization so especially insisted upon by the 
Indians helped to lay bare the structure of the songs, which were 
found to be built along harmonic lines, —a startling discovery, be- 
cause we are accustomed to regard harmony as a development of 
culture music, and not as fundamental to musical expression. 

Dr. Richard Wallascheck of the University of Vienna, referring to 
this discovery, writes: ‘‘I do not share the not unfrequent opinion 
that a sense of melody arose first by itself, and that to this, later on, 
a sense of harmony was added ; for I do not think that any one can 
appreciate melody, as melody, if one has not some slight harmonic 
sense. The tones would, so to speak, diverge instead of forming 
a connected group.” 

A large number of Indian songs lie along the line of the penta- 
tonic scale, one of the simplest known, composed of the major tones 
within the octave, with the fourth and seventh omitted, giving the 
tonic chord, the first, third and fifth, the second and sixth, serving as 
by-tones. Indian songs, however, present examples of many other 
scales of the pure and mixed form of our minor scale, while some of 
the songs cannot be reduced to any known scale, because of the 
introduction of chromatic tones. These tones, however, can be 
accounted for on harmonic grounds. 

It would occupy too much time and lead into too many technicali- 
ties should we enter upon the details which have proved the harmonic 
structure of the songs, the use of implied modulation, ‘and the exist- 
ence of harmonic relations, some of which are noted peculiarities of 
the modern romantic school. Uncertain as the Indian’s tones often 
were in singing, there was no uncertainty in his intentions. If he 
meant to sing a major third, and you should play the chord of the 
minor third, he would at once tell you you were wrong ; and, as Pro- 
fessor Fillmore has remarked, the longer you worked with him, the 
more convinced you would be that he had a definite ideal of his song, 
however far he might fall short of it in his execution. His use of 
harmonic relations was not haphazard. 
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RHYTHM. 


Rhythm, one of the first zesthetic elements of music to be developed, 
appears in Indian songs in a marked degree. Many of them are 
accompanied by movements of the body, so that the eye as well as 
the ear is arrested by the strongly accentuated rhythm. Nor is the 
rhythm simple ; it is quite common to hear two drum-beats played 
against three equal notes or their value, with elaborate and compli- 
cated syncopation crossing the drum-beats. Our modern music 
presents no greater rhythmic difficulties. Rhythm is also expressed 
in phrasing, in the grouping of measures into phrases and clauses, 
and in correlating them into periods. 


FORM. 


It would seem that the development of song into artistic form had 
begun, for we find in each of these Indian songs a motive, and this 
motive modified and repeated so as to give variety, but the intellec- 
tual control of emotion is yet too feeble to permit of an objective 
treatment of the theme. The close observation of years has con- 
firmed what these songs had suggested, that the Indian is absorbed 
in the response of his music to his own mood, rather than in any 
intellectual enjoyment of the composition, or with any concern as to 
the effect to be produced. His song is subjective in its cause and in 
its effect ; he seems to have sung from the simple impulse to voice his 
aspirations, his joys and his sorrows, that could in no other way find 
utterance. The untutored song was the close-fitting garb of emo- 
tion, betraying its outlines with undisguised truthfulness. Indian 
songs, therefore, offer strong evidence that musical expression is a 
necessity in the nature of man, is the spontaneous utterance of feel- 
ing that lies outside the province of words. 


INDIAN LIFE PERVADED BY MUSIC, 


It is no mere metaphor to say that music enveloped the Indian’s 
individual and social life like an atmosphere, for there was no im- 
portant personal experience where it did not bear a part, nor was 
there any ceremonial where it was not essential to the expression of 
religious feeling. It was through music that the man reached out 
to come in touch with his fellow beings, and through music, as 
through a medium, he communicated with those mysterious powers 
which he believed to have control of all nature, as well as of the 
destiny of man. Thus the songs of the tribe were coextensive with 
the life of the people. 
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THE TRIBAL PRAYER. 


According to the Indian’s idea, the child during its infancy re- 
mained a part of its parents, with no distinctive existence, as it were. 
When it could walk alone, at about three years of age, it was initiated 
into the tribal organization through certain religious rites, but its 
responsible individual existence did not begin until puberty was 
reached, when its mind, as the Indians say, had “become white.” 
This expression was in reference to the dawn, to the passing of night 
into day, and represented the coming of the child out of the period 
when nothing was clearly apprehended, into a time when he could 
readily recall past events with distinctness of detail. This seeming 
mastery of the minutiz of passing occurrences indicated that a stage 
of growth had been reached where the youth could be inducted 
into the religious mysteries through a distinct personal experience 
acquired in the Now'-zhiz-zhon, a rite which brought the youth into 
what was believed to be direct communication with the supernatural 
powers. 

In preparation for this rite, the youth was taught the one tribal 
prayer. He was to sing it during the‘four nights and days while keep- 
ing his vigil in some lonely place. As he left his home his parents 
put clay upon his head; and to teach him self-control they placed a 
bow and arrows in his hand, with the injunction not to use them, no 
matter how great his hunger, during his long fast. He was bidden 
to weep as he sang the prayer, and to wipe his tears with the palms 
of his hands, to lift his wet hands to heaven, and then lay them upon 
the earth. With those instructions the youth departed to enter 
upon the trial of his endurance. When at last he fell into a sleep 
or trance, and the vision came of bird, or animal, or cloud, bringing 
with it a cadence, this song became ever after the medium of com- 
munication between the man and the mysterious power typified in 
his vision, by which he summoned help and strength in the hour of 
his need. In this manner all Mystery songs originated, — the songs 
sung when healing plants were gathered, and when the medicine 
was administered ; when a man set his traps, or hunted for game; 
when he desired to look into the future, or sought supernatural 
guidance or deliverance from impending danger. 

The tribal prayer was called Wa-kow'-da gi-kon. Wa-kon'-da, the 
powers which could make or bring to pass; gi-kom, to weep from 
conscious insufficiency, or the longing for something that could 
bring happiness or prosperity. The words of the prayer, Wa-kon'-da 
dhe-dhu wah-pa’-dhiz a-toz'-he, literally rendered, are, Wa-kon!-da 
(here needy he stands, and I am he.) This prayer is very old; its 
supplicating cadences echoed through the forests of this land long 
before our race had touched its shores. 
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OMAHA PRAYER. 
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SERIOUSNESS A FACTOR IN INDIAN MUSIC, 


The Indian’s ever-present consciousness of the mysterious forces 
which encompassed him dominated his religious ceremonies, his 
habits, and his customs. He undertook nothing without first appeal- 
ing to the unseen powers. He planted, he hunted, he fashioned his 
tools, and he decorated his wares with accompanying ceremonials 
which recognize/ that there were other factors, beside his own right 
hand, necessary to bring him success. The realization of a super- 
natural environment, and the belief that music was the medium of 
communication between man and the unseen world, gave to his songs 
a gravity which is so marked a characteristic of them. 


WAR SONGS. 


One might naturally expect seriousness in the music of the sacred 
rituals, but would listen for stirring strains in a war song, yet here 
we find present the same sober element, the consciousness that war 
brings death and the supernatural world near to man. 

In the following old war song the words are few, and eked out by 
vocables. Few as they are they convey to the Omaha the picture 
of the warrior who, when he reached his place in the battle-line, 
shouts forth his cry, a cry that, in invoking the aid of the unseen 
powers, shall send terror to the heart of the enemy :— 
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WAR SONG. 
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Rhythm of the Drum. 








TRANSLATION. 


When I come to my place, I shout, 

When I come to my place, I shout, 
Ah e dhe dha e dhe he dhe! 

I command as I stand, and shout, 
E dhe dha e dhe he dhe! 


It will be noticed that breathing vocables carry the voice in the 
cry to the Powers. This spirit of invocation pervades nearly all the 
war songs ; exceptions are found in the songs of triumph, which are 
sung on the return of the warriors, not by themselves, however, but 
by others who thus vaunt the victories of battle. 

The words in the following triumph song are addressed to the 
defeated enemy. They remind him that of all the tribes the Omahas 
alone are valiant, and whoso would emulate their bravery must weep 
for his slain. The music is the accompaniment to the dance of 
victory :— 

TRIUMPH SONG. (Dance Measure.) 
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Note. — This is one of the songs mentioned as offering proof of accuracy of 
transmission. 


All the acts of the warrior were set to music: there were songs 
sung by them when starting upon a warlike expedition, or when 
circling the village to ward off the attacks of enemies; and there 
were those chanted in the face of danger, or sung by the leader to 
nerve his men to valorous deeds. 

A class of songs was composed and sung by women to inspirit the 
men as they went forth to battle. At the close of such songs the 
singer would imitate the cry of the bird-hawk, one of the birds 
sacred to Thunder. This cry is omitted in the notation of the song 
here given, as it could not be accurately represented. This song is 
transcribed from the graphophone, the pitch being that of the singer. 
It begins in B minor and modulates into D major, and swings back 
to the minor. 








RALLYING SONG. (Composed and Sung by Women.) 
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Of the We-towz wa-am, or telepathic songs, to which reference has 
been made, the following is an example : — 


WE-TON WA-AXN. 
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LOVE SONGS. 


Love songs are scantily supplied with words, but abound with 
breathing vocables, and are sung by the men in honorable courtship. 


LOVE SONG. 



























































SACRED SONGS. 


The class of sacred songs is very large, and covers a wide range. 
It includes all rituals which accompany the numerous ceremonials 
of the tribe, the songs connected with the peaceful avocations, as 
the planting of corn, the quest of food and pelts, and the great tribal 
festivals of thanksgiving. There were also individual sacred songs, 
those connected with the vision, and others expressive of religious 
fervor, or associated with vows made to the supernatural powers. 

The following was composed by a woman to whom the Thunder 
had spoken in a vision. To this god she had promised to give her 
first-born child. When she became a mother, she forgot in her joy 
that the life of her little child did not belong to her; nor did she 
recall her fateful vow until one bright spring day when the clouds 
gathered, and she heard the roll of the Thunder, —a sound which 
summoned all persons consecrated to these gods to bring their offer- 
ings and to pay their vows. She remembered what she had pro- 
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mised ; but her heart forbade her to lay the infant, which was smil- 
ing in her arms, upon the cloud-swept hilltop. She pressed the 
baby to her breast, and waited in silence the passing of the gods in 
the storm. The following spring, when the first thunder pealed, she 
did not forget her vow, but she could not gather strength to fulfil it. 
Another year passed and again the Thunder sounded. Taking the 
toddling child by the hand, the mother climbed the hill, and when 
the top was reached she placed it on the ground and fled. But the 
boy scrambled up and ran after her, and his frightened cry stayed 
her feet. He caught her garments and clung to them, and although 
the Thunder called, she could not obey; her vow had been made 
before she knew the strength of a mother’s love. Gathering the 
boy within her arms, she hid herself and it from the presence of 
the gods. The storm passed, and the mother and child returned to 
the lodge, but fear had taken possession of her; she watched her son 
with eyes in which terror and love struggled for the mastery. One 
day as the little one played beside a rippling brook, laughing and 
singing in his glee, suddenly the clouds gathered, the flashing light- 
ning and the crashing thunder sent beast and bird to cover, and 
drove the mother out to find her child. She heard his voice above 
the fury of the storm calling to her. As she neared the brook, a 
vivid flash blinded her eyes; for a moment she was stunned, but 
recovering she pushed on, only to be appalled by the sight that met 
her gaze. Her boy lay dead, struck by the Thunder gods, who had 
claimed their own. No other children came to lighten the sorrow 
of the lonely woman, but every spring when the first thunder 
sounded, and whenever the storm swept the land, this stricken 
mother climbed the hills, and there, standing alone, with hands 
uplifted to the black rolling clouds, she sang her song of sorrow and 
fealty. Many years ago the writer met her and heard her song; 
she was an old, old woman ; she is now at rest, and let us hope that 
her lifelong sorrow has turned to joy. The words of her song 
express her fidelity, and the music betrays her love and sorrow: — 


THE MOTHER’S VOW TO THE THUNDER GODS. 


Slow and flowi ng. 
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TRANSLATION, 


Flying, flying, sweeping, swirling, 
They return, the Thunder gods. 
To me they come, to me their own. 
Me they behold, who am their own! 
On wings they come, — 
Flying, flying, sweeping, swirling, 
They return, the Thunder gods. 


SOCIAL SONGS. 


The social gatherings of the people were generally in connection 
with the meetings of the religious and secular societies. All of these 
had their peculiar songs, the singing of which always formed a part 
of their various ceremonies. Dancing was not recreative, as it has 
become with us, but was more or less dramatic, and the bodily move- 
ments accentuated the rhythm of the song. 

One of the best known of the secular societies was the He’-dhu- 
ska, composed entirely of warriors. An account of this society was 
given in vol. v., No. xvii, of the Folk-Lore Journal. The music 
of this and other kindred societies covers too wide a range for the 
limits of this paper. Aside from the interest of the music itself, 
the words and traditions preserved with the songs not only throw 
light upon the people’s beliefs and habits of thought, but record 
many striking events in the history of the tribe. 

Limitation of time prevents an exposition of the music of the 
Calumet ceremony, a ceremony which once held sway over the 
whole Mississippi valley. It was the presence of one of these Cal- 
umets in his canoe that made it possible for Marquette to penetrate 
that vast and unknown region. The ritual songs of this ceremony 
are replete with valuable suggestions to the musician, as well as to 
the student of ceremonials. Some of the chorals express deep reli- 
gious feeling, as the following will illustrate :— 
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CHORAL. (Calumet Ceremony.) 

































































This song was sung immediately after the Calumets had been 
ceremonially raised from their resting-place. The bearers turned, 
facing the people, who were seated against the wall of the lodge, and 
waving the Pipes over the heads of the multitude to the rhythm of 
the song. As the Pipes passed slowly by, the people took up the 
choral, until at last the great lodge resounded with the majestic 
cadences. : 

The writer could never hear unmoved this pzean of praise for the 
blessing of peace and fellowship among men. The leaping flames 
from the central fire lit up the faces of the hundreds of men and 
women gathered there, while on the glistening roof the swaying 
feathers of the Pipes cast great wing-like shadows, and seemed to 
make real the symbolic presence of the mighty eagle himself, as, 
circling over the people, he sped on his mission, bearing the blessing 
of good-will among men. 

The music of this choral clearly reveals the harmonic structure of 
Indian songs. The printed chords are those chosen by the Indians 
themselves after numerous experiments. 


1 Professor Fillmore’s analysis of this choral on page 65 of the Monograph on 
Omaha Music is worthy of attention. 
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As we close this brief sketch of aboriginal music, we turn with 
the Indian to his native forests, where his untutored songs had their 
birth ; there, lingering beside him, we listen to his voiceful reverie, 
through which vibrate the responsive echoes of primeval nature :— 


REVERIE: IN THE FOREST. 


With expression. 




































































Alice C. Fletcher. 
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ICHTHYOPHOBIA. 


By the term Ichthyophobia I mean, of course, fear of fish; but 
I do not mean that proper fear, based upon actual knowledge, which 
the native diver of certain tropic seas feels, who will not venture 
into deep water lest he be torn to pieces by sharks, nor that equally 
rational fear that leads us to discard tainted fish, which so often 
proves poisonous as an article of food. I refer to the fear which 
results from superstition, and which prohibits all fish as an article 
of food ; in short, to the taboo of fish. 

The subject of Taboo may seem, to many of my hearers, one 
more properly belonging to the general science of ethnology than to 
folk-lore ; yet, when we consider that the existence of taboo is often 
explained by myth, we realize that taboo comes within our province. 
We cannot thoroughly study the myth without knowing something 
of the custom to which it pertains. Perhaps the reverse of this rule 
may also be true, even if in a less degree, and that we cannot per- 
fectly understand the custom without knowing its explanatory myth. 
To study myths and legends by themselves is not a useless labor ; 
but to study them in connection with the ethnology of the people 
among whom they originate increases their value tenfold. 


In the year 1866, after I had spent about twelve months on the 
Upper Missouri among some of the most primitive tribes then within 
our borders, I came on to Chicago, and there made the acquaintance 
of a gentleman who had recently returned from New Mexico, having 
spent a year or more among the Navaho Indians. Oddly enough 
the gentleman’s name was Fish, although this fact, like the vernal 
blossoms, had nothing to do with the case, since the Indians did not 
fear him. In comparing notes of our experience among the Indians, 
he asked me, “ Do the tribes of the Upper Missouri eat fish?” “Of 
course they do,” I said. “Is there any one in the world who will 
not eat a good fish if he can get it?” ‘ Yes,” he replied ; “the 
Navahoes will not eat fish; they will not even touch a fish, and I 
have known them to refuse candies that were shaped like fish.” At 
the time, although I had every reason to believe that my friend was 
a truthful person, I was half inclined to believe that his was a “ fish 
story” in more senses than one, or that he had made some error in 
observation. But that was in the days of my youthful ignorance. 
I knew not then the extent and nature of the customs of taboo. I 
did not realize that I was myself the victim of taboo practices just 
as unreasonable as that of the Navaho fish-haters. 

Fourteen years later I found myself a neighbor of these same 
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Navaho Indians, and one of the first subjects I proceeded to investi- 
gate was the fish taboo, of which I had learned years before. I found 
that my friend, Mr. Fish, had told me the truth, but had not ex- 
pressed his case as strongly as he might have done. I found that 
the Navahoes not only tabooed fish, but all things connected with 
the water, including aquatic birds. Speaking of the Navaho repug- 
nance to fish with the landlady of the Cornucopia Hotel (a slab 
shanty) at Fort Wingate, she related the following as a good joke on 
the Indian. She employed a young Navaho warrior to do chores 
around her kitchen. The Navaho warrior has no pride about the 
performance of menial labor. He will do almost anything at which 
he can earn money, and this one would do any work for her but clean 
fish. He would eat, too, almost anything in her kitchen except fish. 
Noticing his aversion to the finny tribe, she one day sportively 
emptied over his head a pan of water in which salt fish had been 
soaked. The Indian screamed in terror, and, running a short dis- 
tance, tore in haste every shred of clothing from his body and threw 
it all away. She learned that he afterwards bathed and “made a 
lot of medicine” to purify himself of the pollution. He never re- 
turned to work for her, so this little trick cost her a good servant. 

Our philanthropists wonder at the reluctance of Indians to send 
their children to a distance to school, and think it is but foolish 
stubbornness. They cannot realize that, in addition to many prac- 
tical and sentimental reasons, there are long-cherished religious 
scruples to be overcome, —reasons which are the most potent of 
all,—and, among these, not the least is that they know their chil- 
dren will be obliged to violate tribal taboos. The Navahoes have 
heard from returning pilgrims that the boy who goes to the Indian 
school in the East may be obliged to eat geese, ducks, and fish, or 
go hungry; or that, if he eats not at first of these abominations, he 
may be ridiculed and chided till he changes his customs, 

“What foolish scruples!" we say, and yet fail to realize that 
we all refuse certain edible and wholesome articles as food for no 
good reason that we can assign. What civilized father would send 
his child to a distant boarding-school where he might be obliged to 
eat stewed puppy? Yet I have been informed by those who have 
tasted it that it is a-very palatable dish. But we can find a better 
illustration of our case than this: There are many among the most 
cultured of our Christian communities who, for religious reasons, 
refrain on certain days and at certain seasons from articles of food 
which at other times are eaten. Such persons would not willingly 
send their children to places where they would be compelled to dis- 
regard these fasts. We may all-understand and approve the senti- 
ments which actuate them ; yet we seem unable to extend an equal 
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consideration to savages who are, perhaps, actuated by equally 
worthy motives. Often among the Navahoes children returning 
from eastern schools fall into feeble health. Their illness is almost 
always attributed to the violation of taboo while they were away 
from home, and costly healing ceremonies are performed in order 
to remove the evil effects of the transgression. 

But these are not the principal lessons I desire to draw from the 
study of fish taboo. Ichthyophobia is not confined to the Navahoes ; 
they suffer from it in common with many other tribes. We will 
endeavor to inquire into the real causes which lead to this particular 
form of taboo. 

The Apaches of New Mexico and Arizona are a people cognate to 
the Navahoes, speaking a language almost the same, and having 
many customs in common. I have here an article written by a 
recent observer which I will read, with the omission of some parts 
which are not necessary to our present discussion. It is taken from 
the “ Popular Science News” of October, 1897. 


WHY THE APACHE EATS NO FISH. 


BY P. C. BICKNELL. 


During an exploration last summer on the headwaters of Salt River, which 
flows from the eastern to the western line of the Territory of Arizona, I was 
delighted to find that in both forks of the stream, and in the numerous 
tributaries of each, the fierce little mountain trout rose to my black and 
brown hackles with all the ardor of the dear old Salmo fontinalis of my 
boyhood days in New England. As the entire watershed of the river is 
inclosed within the boundaries of the San Carlos Indian Reservation, and 
comprises some four thousand square miles, on which about four thousand 
Apaches are domiciled, I was surprised to find the fishing so good ; and 
on mentioning the fact to an army officer at Fort Apache, he informed me 
that the Apache never eats fish; though, whether from ancient tribal law 
or religious superstition, he confessed that he had never inquired, “ Any- 
how,” he said, “it was pretty lucky fog the white man, as it left the fishing 
grounds intact.” 

Here was a fact that piqued my curiosity. Why should the Apache, 
who, though comparatively unincumbered with religious convictions [?], is 
endowed with a chronic appetite, and who will make a gladsome feast off 
the carcass of a horse or cow that has been dead several days, — why should 
such a gourmand refuse a diet so wholesome and so easily obtained? I 
resolved to solve the problem, if possible, and thereafter I put the question 
to every Apache I met while on the limits of the Reserve. 

Of course I met scores of them, but few could be induced to enter into 
conversation, even by proffers of tobacco; for comparatively few of them 
can talk English, and they despise Spanish as they do Mexicans, though 
most of them understand the language thoroughly. 
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Many individuals to whom I put the question, “ Do Apaches eat fish?” 
would answer “No!” with a shrug of disgust. When I asked them why, 
some merely said, “ No good!” and one said, “ All same water,’”’ — mean- 
ing, I suppose, that fish were as tasteless and useless for food as that liquid. 
They either could not or would not inform me why all of their race were 
fish-haters. But I finally found one who gave me some information, and he, 
as I afterwards learned, gave me the true reason, or at least the traditional 
one among his people. 

He was a handsome, gray-headed man, tall, stout, and well-knit. He 
informed me that he had served the government as scout for three years, 
and that he had a fourteen-year-old boy at the Indian school at San Carlos 
who was learning everything, “all same white man.” He himself spoke 
English quite well. In answer to my question, he told me that, a long time 
before his “first grandfather” was born, there came five or six years when 
Apaches could not get enough to eat. Deer and antelope were very scarce, 
because there were too many to hunt them. The wise men said, “ We must 
make a big war and kill many people, so that the other can live.” But first 
came a big powwow. All the mountain Indians went on a visit to the river 
Indians and had a big talk. “Then they made a big swear.” The moun- 
tain Indians agreed not to eat any fish, and the river Indians agreed not to 
eat deer. “So, after that, every one had enough.” 

Now it is a fact that the Mohave and Yuma Indians who dwell on the 
Colorado River subsist entirely on fish and vegetables and kill no deer ; 
and on my return from Apache land, still pursuing the subject, I was told 
by a man who had lived several years among the Mohaves on the Colorado 
River Reservation, that the same story was current among the members of 
that tribe. He also stated that there were a number of Apaches living side 
by side with the Mohaves, and that the former could never be persuaded to 
taste fish, though the latter subsisted on a fish diet almost exclusively. 

While the Indians themselves accept the above explanation, to my mind 
it does not seem a plausible one. There must have been, in the distant 
and long-forgotten past of this tribe, some event or experience of a most 
startling character — something more impressive than a mere verbal agree- 
ment—to have stamped this custom so indelibly into their nature. And, 
since the Apache abides by no other agreements or promises, it is almost 
inconceivable that, merely on account of a promise made by his forefathers, 
he should continue to refrain from the favorite food of his neighbors. I 
venture to suggest that this is an ethnological fact that may lead to the dis- 
covery of the source whence this tribe, differing as it does from every other 
on the continent [?], derived their origin. 


This extract is instructive to the student of folk-lore in other 
ways besides in telling him of the existence of fish taboo among the 
Apaches: it gives us a good instance of how and why myths are 
created ; it serves to warn us against the too ready reception of tales 
told merely to placate our importunities ; and it demonstrates how 
easily, when we receive a true answer to our question from a savage, 
we may disregard or misinterpret it. 
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When I first obtained confirmation of the existence of this taboo 
in New Mexico, I asked for reasons, just as the author of the quoted 
article asked for them, not because I expected to get a true reason, 
but because I was anxious to get an insight into their modes of 
thought. Various trifling explanations were given and trifling tales 
were told, but the usual explanation was simply that fish made them 
sick; that they had heard of Navahoes who had eaten fish and 
become sick ; that the thought of eating fish disgusted them. Such 
remarks were, no doubt, true; but while they accounted for the 
continuance of the taboo they did not account for its origin. There 
are few white men who would not be sickened if they unknowingly 
ate the flesh of a rat or a dog and were afterwards told what the food 
was, or if they ate it under constraint of hunger or from bravado. 
This is but natural ; yet who among us could explain to some inquir- 
ing Indian why the flesh of these animals disgusts us? They are 
as healthy and as cleanly in their habits as the hog. 

If you importune an Indian for an explanation, for a cause, you are 
very likely to get one, particularly if he finds, as was the case with 
the Apache just quoted, that there is a prospect of getting a piece 
of tobacco for his pains. The story here related, which is wisely 
discredited by Mr. Bicknell, may have been coined for the occasion ; 
but it is more likely that it has been current for some time among the 
Indians. White men are not the only ones who are importunate to 
know the why and the wherefore. The inquisitive small boy whose 
business in life it is to ask questions exists among the savage as well 
as among the civilized; and there are boys of older growth who 
pester] their seniors for explanations. To satisfy the mind of the 
inquirer with something in accord with his mode of thought, with the 
grade of philosophy which he has reached, is the aim of the man, in 
all ages of the world, who would gain and retain a reputation for 
wisdom. Milton’s Adam explains everything to Milton’s Eve accord- 
ing to the philosophy of Milton’s time. Modern science has its 
myth-makers, no less than the wild Apache. 

Mr. Bicknell considers the myth which he recounts of no value as 
an explanation. In this we agree with him, and regard the reasons 
which he offers in support of his opinion as cogent. But another 
reason which was given to him deserves more consideration. It is 
this: the fish is “all (the) same (as) water.” This expression he 
supposes to mean, that the fish was to the Indian tasteless and use- 
less for food ; but a little reflection will, I think, show that this can- 
not be the meaning ; for, if the Apaches never eat fish and have not 
eaten it for generations, they can know nothing of the taste or 
nutritive qualities from either personal experience or tribal tradition. 
If they should ask any of their fish-eating neighbors how the stuff 
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tasted, they would get only favorable reports, or, if they should smell 
it broiling on their neighbors’ fires, their noses would be regaled 
only by enticing odors. We may fairly say that Mr. Bicknell has 
not interpreted correctly the expression, ‘ All same water.” Let us 
see if it may have some other significance. 

I questioned my friend Mr. Cushing, by letter, with regard to the 
existence of the fish taboo among the people of Zufi (neighbors of 
the Navahoes), and of other pueblos with which he might be ac- 
quainted, and received the following reply, under date of October 5, 


1897 :— 


The Zujhis, like the Navahoes, will not, under any circumstances, eat fish 
or any other water animal. The reason is this: Abiding in a desert land, 
where water is scarce, they regard it as especially sacred ; hence all things 
really or apparently belonging to it, and in particular all creatures living 
in it, are sacred or deified. But, in the case of the fishes, they eat water, 
chew it, and are therefore, since they also breathe water and the currents 
or breaths of water, especially tabooed. The Zui name for the Isletas is 
Kyas-i-ta(w)-kwe, Fish Cannibals, because they ate fish formerly. I under- 
stand that the Keres share the Tinneh and Zuii taboo, but do not know. 

Amongst the Zufis, a primary mode of classifying animals, with refer- 
ence to their sacredness, is according to their relationship to water. Thus 
the animals of prey are, except in hunting and war, less sacred than game 
animals, and water animals are, in matters of peace, health, and life-making, 
the most sacred of all. Now these degrees of sacredness of the three classes 
of animals are strictly correlated to their observed ways of taking water. 
The animals of prey lap water; the game animals suck or sip it ; the water 
animals gulp it; while fish not only drink water, but, as their name implies, 
also breathe and even prepare and “eat” it, as we do sweet food. 

There is a further reason why, with the Zujis, fish are, in common with 
certain water snakes, sacred above all other creatures of the water: In 
that country fishes live only in living springs, or in rivers perennially fed 
by springs. It is this which distinguishes them from such rain-water gods 
as tadpoles and frogs, and it is this which causes the Zufis to believe 
that the water of springs (the water of life far excellence) belongs to the 
fish ; they can pray it up from the depths of the underworld, as tadpoles and 
water-fowl can pray it down from the skies. 

Under these circumstances, the eating of fish seems to the Zujis no less 
than cannibalism, and is followed by the direst consequences, chief among 
which is madness, — that kind of madness the first symptoms of which are 
incessant gasping and swallowing, —or the giddiness which comes from 
gazing down into swift-flowing waters, and is considered so fatal to reproduc- 
tion that pregnant women must be guarded from the sight of moving water, 
fish, and water-reptiles, no less than from fierce and fearful things. 


This opinion of Mr. Cushing’s agrees with one I had already 
formed with regard to the Navahoes, after long study of the tradi- 
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tions and customs of this tribe. Living in a desert land where 
water is so scarce and so obviously important to life, they come in 
time to worship water, either in itself or through water-spirits and 
water-gods. Regarding the water as sacred, it is an easy step for 
them to regard as sacred everything that belongs to the water, — 
above all, fish, which cannot live away from the water. Hence it 
becomes a sacrilege to kill the fish or eat its flesh, and hence the 
significance of the Apache explanation of the taboo, — that fish is 
“all same water.” 

But there are other interesting points connected with the study of 
this taboo among the Navahoes. From the evidence afforded by 
their physical appearance, tribal organization, traditions, and religious 
practices, we may confidently say that the Navahoes are a very mixed 
race. Their language is in the main of the Athapascan stock, and is 
related to tongues spoken in the far north, even within the Arctic 
circle ; but there is some admixture of the languages of the south, 
and we know that their blood, perhaps even more than their lan- 
guage, is derived from the old pueblo and cliff-dwelling tribes of the 
arid region. In reading about the Athapascan tribes of the north 
and of the Pacific coast, who dwell, be it remembered, in a land well 
watered, I never saw any mention of the fish taboo; yet, to learn 
with greater certainty of its existence or absence among these tribes, 
I communicated on the subject with Dr. Franz Boas, who, more than 
any other scholar, has investigated the various Athapascan tribes. 
The doctor’s reply, under date of October 7, is as follows: “ The 
northern Athapascan tribes have no taboo against fish ; on the con- 
trary, they almost subsist on fish for a considerable part of the 
year.” 

If the Navahoes and the Apaches, as we have reason to believe, 
derived their Athapascan blood from the tribes of the North and of 
the Pacific, and if their Athapascan ancestors entered, as we have 
also reason to believe, New Mexico and Arizona within a compara- 
tively recent period,—say within 500 years, —it may fairly be 
inferred that they adopted this taboo since their migration and from 
representatives of the sedentary tribes of this region, whom they met 
in friendly intercourse, or who became, in various ways, adopted into 
the Navaho nation. Of course, the desert environment would tend 
much to hasten or facilitate the adoption of the taboo if it were, as 
we suppose, the origin of it. 

The example, as instanced by Mr. Cushing, of the people of the 
pueblo of Isleta, on the Rio Grande, who were once fish-eaters, but 
are no longer such, illustrates the readiness with which, under a new 
example and environment, a people may adopt a new taboo, and 
encourages us to believe that similar causes may have operated to 
produce similar effects among the Navahoes. 
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Richard Andree, in his “ Ethnographische Parallelen und Ver- 
gleiche” (Stuggart, 1878), gives numerous instances of fish taboo 
in various parts of the world; but he does not, in any case, advance a 
reason for its origin similar to that which is presented in this paper. 

Washington Matthews, 
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A RELIC OF ASTROLOGY.! 


TuE mysterious picture of a nude man surrounded by the signs 
of the zodiac, which forms so common a feature in all patent-medi- 
cine almanacs, is familiar to every one, but few realize the great 
antiquity of the symbolism implied, and the interesting history of 
this persistent relic of astrology. 

As commonly drawn for the last fifty years, the picture shows a 
naked man with a melancholy expression, standing erect with out- 
stretched limbs, having his bowels exposed in a manner that sug- 
gests the martyrdom of Saint Erasmus ; his head, limbs, and divers 
parts of his body are pierced by lines, reminding one of another 
saint, Sebastian ; these lines lead from twelve singular objects sym- 
metrically placed around the central figure, a leaping ram, playful 
twins, a couching lion, a weary bull, a pair of scales, a conceited vir- 
gin, a determined archer, a careless water-bearer, an agile goat, two 
fishes crossed, a salt-water crab, and a tropical scorpion with a jointed 
tail. 

The connection between these twelve zodiacal signs and the human 
anatomy is set forth in the following lines, written in 1720:— 


The Head and Face the Princely Ram doth rule, 

The Neck and Throat falls to the sullen Buz. 

The lovely 7wins guide Shoulder, Arm and Hand, 

The slow pac’d Craé doth Breast and Spleen command. 

The Zion bold governs the Heart of Man. 

The Modest Maid doth on the Bowels scan. 

The Reins and Loins are in the Ballance try’d, 

The Scorpion the Secret Parts doth guide. 

The Shooting Horse \ays claim to both the Thighs ; 

The Knees upon the Headstrong Goat relies. 

The Waterman, he both the Legs doth claim, 

The Fishes rule the Feet and meet the Ram again. 
Moore’s Vox Stellarum, 1721. 


A study of the origin of this bizarre conception takes us back 
to the earliest records of civilization; its foundations were laid 
by Chaldean astronomers, Hebrew sages, and Greek philosophers ; 
Christian mystics adopted it and medizval astrologers magnified it, 
so that it became a persistent popular superstition. The first step 
in the evolution of this conception was taken more than 4000 years 
ago, when the star-gazers of Babylon observed the circular zone 
through which the sun appears to pass in the course of a year, and 
divided it into twelve constellations, creating what is known as the 


1 Read at the Baltimore meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society, Decem- 
ber 28, 1897. 
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Zodiac. To these twelve divisions symbols were given, some of 
which are said to be Babylonian ideographs of the months. The 
astronomers of Egypt adopted this system, and their lively imagina- 
tions peopled the constellations with genii; thus arose a symbolism 
in which each group of stars is likened to a given animal or human 
character ; these zodiacal signs are sculptured on the wall of the 
temple of Denderah, on the Nile, and similar designs were found by 
Champollion on mummy-cases and papyri. The twelve constella- 
tions are enumerated in the old Latin verses, — 


Sunt Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, 
Libraque, Scorpius, Arcitenens, Caper, Amphora, Pisces. 


and they are quaintly catalogued in the English lines : — 


The ram and the bull lead off the line, 
Next twins and crab and lion shine, 
The virgin and the scales. 

Scorpion and archer next are due, 
The goat and water-bearer too, 

And fish with glittering tails. 


The second step was taken when philosophers, who “in the 
infancy of science are as imaginative as poets,” assumed that the 
celestial spheres exert a controlling influence on terrestrial life. The 
germs of this belief existed among many people in very early times; 
the Chaldeans taught and the captive Hebrews adopted it. In the 
earliest poetical book extant, the Almighty himself is represented as 
saying to Job:— 

“Canst thou bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades, or loose 
the bands of Orion? Canst thou bring forth the Mazzaroth in 
his season? Or canst thou guide the Bear with her train?” (Job 
XXXVili. 31.) The word Mazzaroth signifies the signs of the zodiac. 

Again, under the rule of the inspired Hebrew prophetess Deborah, 
“the stars in their courses fought against Sisera.”’ 

The Greek philosophers Democritus (460 B. c.), Plato, Pythagoras, 
and the school of the Stoics gave astrology their sanction and ele- 
vated it to a pseudo-science. The idea that man’s life on earth and 
destiny for good or for evil is subject to the heavenly bodies and 
their relative positions was current in the early centuries of the 
Christian Era; astronomical tables were in common use on which 
were marked the lucky and the unlucky days and even hours. On 
a tombstone erected 364 A. D. in memory of an infant named Sim- 
plicius (that died the same day it was born), there is an inscription 
which states that this double event took place in the “fourth hour 
of the night, of the 8th ides of May, the day of Saturn, the 20th day 
of the moon, under the sign Capricorn.” The details in this epi- 
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taph are intended to account for the sad affliction suffered by the 
parents :— 
Almighty Wisdom by a Mistique Tye 
Spread through the World a Secret Sympathy, 
Impregnating Superiours to dispense 
On lower Bodies daily influence. 
Ames’s A limanack, 1730. 


As the centuries rolled on, belief in astrology grew apace and 
exerted a baleful influence on mankind, arousing alarming fears and 
extravagant hopes always doomed to disappointment ; it kept the 
intellect in a “dreary bondage of ignorance and superstition,” pre- 
venting the growth of true science “by the incessant operation of 
prejudice and the slavery of imbecile apprehensions.” In the thir- 
teenth century astronomy was rarely cultivated for its own sake; 
the movements of the moon and the planets were studied with a 
view to determining holy days, and the stars were observed for the 
purpose of casting horoscopes. Judiciary astrology became a species 
of religion which the Church strove in vain to suppress as a relic of 
paganism. In the Middle Ages astrologers were important per- 
sonages, holding positions of honor at royal, ducal, and republican 
courts, and no enterprise was undertaken before consulting them. 
Astrologers were the successors of the Roman haruspices. At the 
Universities of Bologna and Padua, chairs of astrology were regarded 
as necessary to polite learning; physicians, especially, cultivated 
astrology, and their practice was imbued with the grossest super- 
stitions ; astrology was closely associated with the other pseudo- 
sciences, alchemy and magic. 

For several centuries the rising and setting of the stars, the 
eclipses of the sun and moon, the appearance of comets, the aspects, 
conjunctions, and oppositions of the planets, were thought to be inti- 
mately related to the production as well as the relief of diseases. 
The moon was believed to have special power over mental and bod- 
ily maladies, as well as over the weather and minor concerns of life, 
—a superstition that still lingers even in enlightened minds. The 
position of the moon in the constellations determined the proper 
time for compounding and administering medicines, —a belief cur- 
rent at a very early period among the Anglo-Saxons. The Venerable 
Bede, referring to the travels of Bishop John, 685 A. D., states that 
this ecclesiastic visited a sick maiden in the nunnery at Wotton, 
Yorkshire, who lay at the point of death. The bishop inquired 
when the maiden was bled, and, finding it was zz guarta Luna, he 
said: “ Very unwisely and unlearnedly hast thou done this 7” guarta 
Luna, for I remember Archbishop Theodore, of blessed memory, 
saying that phlebotomy was perilous when the light of the moon and 
the ocean tide are waxing.” 
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Although forbidden by Jewish, Roman, and canon laws, astrology 
flourished throughout the Middle Ages, and gave great impetus to 
the study of the science of astronomy. Meanwhile a novel concep- 
tion became engrafted on the pseudo-philosophy : the physical uni- 
verse was regarded as an organized being endowed with a soul and 
analogous to man ; an intimate correlation between the universe and 
man was held to exist, the universe controlling the destiny and 
organism of man, and man having power over the fundamental laws 
of nature. In this connection the terms Macrocosm and Microcosm 
came into use, the former to designate the world at large, and the 
latter the smaller world within man. Man, or the microcosm, was 
regarded as the physical and spiritual epitome of the universe or 
macrocosm. Olympiodorus, of the Greek school in Alexandria, 
about the fourth century, wrote of the macrocosm and microcosm, 
but the clearest explanation of this philosophy is found in the 
“Epistle of Isis, Queen of Egypt and wife of Osiris, to her son 
Horus ;”’ this is one of the Greco-Egyptian writings on the “ Sacred 
Art,” of unknown authorship and obscure origin. The passage is 
as follows: “Hermes calls man the microcosm, because the man, 
or the small world, contains all that which is included in the macro- 
cosm, or great world. Thus the macrocosm has small and large ani- 
mals, both terrestrial and aquatic ; man, on the other hand, has fleas 
and lice; these are the terrestrial animals; also intestinal worms; 
these are aquatic animals. The macrocosm has rivers, springs, and 
seas ; man has internal organs, intestines, veins, and channels. The 
macrocosm has aerial animals; man has gnats and other winged 
insects. The macrocosm has volatile spirits, such as winds, thun- 
ders, and lightnings ; man has internal gases and gordas of diseases. 
The macrocosm has two luminaries, the sun and moon; man has 
also two luminaries, the right eye, representing the sun, and the left 
eye, the moon. The macrocosm has mountains and hills; man has 
a head and ears. The macrocosm has twelve signs of the zodiac; 
man has them also, from the lobe of the ear to the feet, which are 
called the fishes.” 

The date of this writing is not certainly known, but it is approxi- 
mately of the fourth or fifth century. 

The expressions macrocosm and microcosm are constantly met 
with in astrological, medical, and theosophical works of the Middle 
Ages. Paracelsus taught that man is a microcosm in comparison 
with the earth, and a macrocosm as compared with an atom of mat- 
ter; the relationship between them forms a special science called 
by Paracelsus Astronomia. The forces controlling the two are iden- 
tical, and in both they may act in an abnormal manner, creating dis- 
eases ; man may be affected with spasms, dropsy, colic, and fevers ; 
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the earth may be affected with earthquakes, rain-spouts, storms, and 
lightnings. 

The noted physician and mystic, Robert Fludd, who was “not 
wholly a quack,” wrote at length on the macrocosm and the micro- 
cosm. (Utriusque cosmi, etc., 1617.) A little later another English 
astrologer and physician, Nicholas Culpeper, expressed the relation 
between the two worlds as follows: “ There is a sympathy between 
Celestiall and Terestriall bodyes which will easily appear if we con- 
sider that the whole creation is one entire and united body, com- 
posed by the power of an Allwise God of a composition of discords. 
Also there is friendship and hatred between one sign of the zodiac 
and another, for fiery signs are contrary to watry and nocturnall 
to diurnall, etc.” (“Astrological Judgment of Diseases,” London, 
1655.) 7 

John Baptist van Helmont, the distinguished Dutch physician ; 
Jacob Boehme, the German theosophist ; and much later Sweden- 
borg, the apostle of the New Jerusalem, — discussed the mutual in- 
fluence of the macro- and micro-cosm. 

This “wicked stupefaction of the mind,” astrology, has been kept 
alive during the past four hundred years largely through the wide 
dissemination of almanacs. These useful allies of every-day life 
originated in tables prepared by Arabian astronomers for the pur- 
pose of a calendar, and through Alexandrian Greeks they became 
known in Europe. A manuscript almanac compiled in 1300 by 
Petrus of Dacia contains an ill-arranged medley of astronomical, 
chronological, and medical nonsense. After the invention of print- 
ing, these ephemeral publications came into general use, and from 
the beginning they mingled truth with error: they truthfully chron- 
icled memorable events of history, they correctly indicated the divi- 
sions of the year and the beginnings of seasons, and they announced 
the proper days for ecclesiastical feasts and fasts ; on the other hand, 
they mendaciously foretold the changes in the weather, and pro- 
phesied the future in respect to national, civic, and individual life. 

The printing of almanacs under James I. was monopolized by the 
Stationers’ Company and by the universities ; but notwithstanding 
these respectable sponsors, the annuals were filled with astrology 
and vain superstitions. In France the almanacs issued under the 
name Nostradamus (1550-1566) essayed political predictions, which 
immensely increased its popularity, but exerted such mischievous 
influence that Henry III. in 1579 promulgated an edict forbid- 
ding astrological features. British almanacs, during the civil wars 
of Charles L, “became conspicuous for the unblushing boldness of 
their astrological predictions and their determined perpetuation of 
popular errors.”” The most famous astrologer of England, William 
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Lilly, began to print his Ephemeris in 1644, and his forecasts of 
monstrous floods, prodigious shipwrecks, murrain in cattle, epidemic 
diseases, and judgments of things to come, were terrifying to the 
credulous masses. 

The supposed influence of the zodiacal signs on medicine and 
on personal actions is shown in a curious passage in the “ Husband- 
man’s Practice or Prognostication for ever,” published at London 
in 1664:— 

“Good to purge with electuaries, the moon in Cancer; with pills, 
the moon in Pisces ; with potions, the moon in Virgo. Good to take 
vomits, the moon being in Taurus, Virgo, or the latter part of Sagit- 
tarius; to purge the head by sneezing, the moon being in Cancer, 
Leo, or Virgo; to stop fluxes and rheums, the moon being in Taurus, 
Virgo, or Capricorn ; to bathe when the moon is in Libra, Aquarius, 
or Pisces ; to cut the hair off the head or beard when the moon is in 
Libra, Sagittarius, Aquarius, or Pisces.” 

The association of astrology with medicine naturally led to the 
adoption of almanacs as a means for advertising quack medicines ; 
this is said to have originated with Francis Moore,! editor of “ Vox 
Stellarum,” published at London from 1698. But this is a mistake, 
for I have found a medical advertisement in the “ Merlini Anglici 
Ephemeris ” of 1671. The nostrum is called “ Elixir Proprietatis,” 
and it is “composed and sold at the sign of Van Helmont in upper 
Shadwell, London.” The advertisement describes it as an “ effectual 
medicine for griping of the guts, putrid Feavers,” and other distress- 
ing maladies. 

For more than two hundred years almanacs have been the efficient 
channel for bringing to the notice of the semi-illiterate and wholly 
credulous on both sides of the Atlantic puffs of medical nostrums 
and their amazing curative powers. Gadbury’s “ Ephemeris” for 
1721 contains a good example: “ Squire’s Grand Elixir, or the Great 
Restoration of the World so much on the Wings of Fame, for Con- 
sumptions, Colds, Coughs. . . Pleurises, Measles, Smallpox, Gout, 
Rheumatism, Gravel, Colics, Fainting and Decay of Spirits. Only 
prepar’d and Sold by Capt. Joseph Bawler, Apothecary in Jewin St. 
Good Allowances to those who take Dozens. Ready Money expected 
of all Strangers.” 

Richard Saunders’s “ Apollo Anglicana” for 1721 contains an inter- 
esting advertisement of sterling value : “ Artificial teeth set in so 
firm as to Eat with them, and so Exact as not to be distinguished from 
Natural; they are not to be taken out every Night as is by some 
falsely suggested, but may be worn Years together ; and are an Orna- 


1 A pseudonym of Henry Andrews, and retained by successive editors of the 
Vox Stellarum. 
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ment to the Mouth and greatly helpful to the Speech. By John 
Watts and Samuel Rutter, Operators, Fleet St. London.” 

The firm hold which these medico-astrological almanacs had on the 
people is shown in a circumstance related by Dr. Robert Fletcher 
in his charming and erudite essay, “ The Witches Pharmacopeeia.” 
A well-to-do farmer who was ordered to take a purgative declined to 
swallow it because on looking into the almanac he found that the 
zodiacal sign for the month was in dowels, and he thought that 
the two together would be too much for him! 

The pictorial representation of the influence of the zodiac on 
human anatomy occurs as early as the end of the fifteenth century. 
It is found in that famous encyclopedia, the “ Margarita Philosophica ” 
of Gregor Reisch, published at Heidelberg in 1496. In the edition of 
1504 the signs of the zodiac are in part superimposed on the body of 
the man, and in part placed around him ;? it is amusingly described 
by Robert Southey in “ The Doctor”’: “There Homo stands naked but 
not ashamed, upon the two Pisces, one foot upon each ; the fish being 
neither in the air, nor water, nor upon the earth, but self-suspended 
as itappearsinthevoid. Aries has alighted with two feet on Homo’s 
head, and has sent a shaft through the forehead into his brain. 
Taurus has quietly seated himself across his neck. The Gemini are 
riding astride a little below his right shoulder; the whole trunk is 
laid open, as if part of the old accursed punishment for high treason 
had been performed upon him. The Lion occupies the thorax as his 
proper domain, and the Crab is in possession of the abdomen. Sagit- 
tarius volant in the void has just let fly an arrow which is on the 
way to his right arm. Capricornus breathes out a visible influence 
that penetrates both knees ; Aquarius inflicts similar punctures upon 
both legs. Virgo fishes as it were at his intestines ; Libra at the 
part affected by schoolmasters in their anger ; and Scorpio takes the 
wickedest aim of all.” (‘The Doctor,” vol. iii. p. 112, 1835.) 

A somewhat similar woodcut occurs in “A Short Application of 
Astrology to Medicine,” by James Scholl, published at Strasburg in 
1537.2 It differs, however, from that in the “ Margarita Philosophica” 


1 The accompanying text is as follows: “Aries signum primum calidum est, 
siccum, igneum et cholericum ex corporis compage caput sibi vendicans. Taurus 
. colla respicit; Gemini... brachia intuetur; Cancer obtinet pectus, pul- 
monem et stomachum; Leo cor et epar regit; Virgo cum Tauro concordat sed 
intestina et fundum stomachi vendicat. Libra vero cum Gemini congruit, sed 
venes et nates respicit; Scorpio cum Cancro in qualitatibus congreditur sed pu- 
dendaintuetur. Sagittarius rursum cum Ariete et Leone coincidit et coxas inten- 
dit; Capricornus cum Tauro item et cum Virgine concordat sed genua gubernat ; 
Aquarius cum Gemini et Libra convenit, sed cruribus et tibiis preest ; Pisces vero 
in qualitatibus a Cancro non deviant, sed pedes vendicant.” 
2 Astrologia ad medicinam adplicatio brevis. Argentorati, 1537, sm. 4to. Ill. 
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in that all the animals and objects typifying the zodiacal signs are 
placed directly on the body of the man. The ram is resting on the 
man’s head ; the bull is comfortably seated on and behind his neck ; 
a twin child is climbing up each arm to the shoulder; a crab (as 
drawn, it isa lobster) attacks his breast ; a lion is squeezed in between 
the lobster and the head of a virgin, who in turn encroaches on the 
scales beneath her. Under the scales a scorpion is getting in deadly 
work. On the man’s right thigh a centaur shoots an arrow into 
space ; a goat is springing from one knee to the other, his hind feet 
touching the right knee and his forefeet the left; beneath this a 
merman pours water from a jar on the two fishes which lie crossed 
between the man’s feet. 

Shakespeare, in the play of Coriolanus, written about 1610, alludes 
to this emblem. Menenius says to Sicinius: “If you see this in the 
map of my microcosm, follow it that I am known well enough, too?” 
(Cor. ii. 1.) 

Shakespearean scholars have either failed to understand this 
phrase, “map of my microcosm,” or they have overlooked its real 
meaning. Clarke & Wright’s Cambridge edition of Shakespeare’s 
plays, Richard Grant White’s edition, Dyce’s Glossary, and Gervinus’s 
Commentaries make no note of it; Rolfe, Hudson, and Schmidt's 
Lexicon simply indicate that microcosm signifies “the little world 
of man.” Henry Irving's edition treats the word microcosm more 
fully, but none of these commentators pay any attention to the en- 
tire phrase. In Shakespeare’s time the word “map’”’ was used in the 
sense of a graphic delineation of anything ; and the expression, “ map 
of the microcosm,” obviously refers to the emblematic representation 
of the influence of the macrocosm on the microcosm. In 1642 H. 
Browne published a work having the title, “‘ Map of the Microcosm.” 

An examination of 


A musty pile of almanacs, Astrology’s last home, 


that were published in England and the United States between 1659 
and 1897, shows that this emblem, modified in various ways, was 
introduced into these publications about the end of the seventeenth 
century.! It is found in the New England Almanac of 1703, edited 
by Samuel Clough, Boston (A. R. Spofford). In “Great Britain’s 
Diary” for 1721, the central figure takes the form of a woman seated 
on a sphere, the outer edge of which is divided into segments, and 
surrounded by the names and signs of the twelve constellations. 
The engraving is exceedingly crude, and it is accompanied by the 


1 The emblem is not found in the following almanacs : Zech. Brigden’s, Cam- 
bridge, 1659; Sam Cheever’s, Cambridge, 1660; Israel Chauncy’s, Cambridge, 
1662, 1663; Alexander Nowell’s, Cambridge, 1665. 
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following lines, showing that the emblem was no novelty at that early 


date : — 
Should I omit to place this figure here 


My Book would scarcely sell another Year. 

What (quoth my Country Friend) D’ ye think J’ll buy 
An Almanack without th’ Anatomy ? 

As for its Use, nor he nor I can tell; 

However since it pleases all so well 

I ’ve put it in, because my Book shou’d sell.” 


The same emblem appears in John Wing’s “ Olympia Domata” for 
1721, and in Nathaniel Ames’s Almanack for 1729, issued at Boston, 
accompanied by these verses : — 

The Blackamoor may as easily change his skin 
As Men forsake the Ways they ’re brought up in. 
Therefore I ’ve set the old Anatomy 

Hoping to please my Countrymen thereby. 

But where ’s the Man that’s born & lives among 
Can please a Fickle throng ? 


In Henry Coley’s “Merlinus Anglicus, junior, or Starry Mes- 
senger,” for 1721, the figure is similarly placed, but is that of a man. 

In Job Gadbury’s “ Ephemeris, or Astronomical, Astrological, and 
Meteorological Diary” for 1721, the figure that symbolizes “The 
Government of the Moon over the Body of Man as she passeth the 
twelve zodiacal constellations” takes a very different form. A 
smiling and plump cherub with curly hair, his hands folded across 
his breast, his body curved backward, his feet turned up behind his 
head, floats within a circle, around which are the zodiacal signs. 
Beneath this is the “ Dystich :” — 


Head, throat, arms, breast, heart, belly, veins do greet 
The secrets, thighs, knees, legs and th’ active feet. 


Over the name of each organ is the appropriate sign. On the same 
page is the following quotation: “When I consider the Heavens, 
the Works of Thy Fingers, the Sun, Moon & Stars which Thou 
hast ordained, what is Man that Thou art mindful of him!” (Psalm 
Vili. 3, 4.) 
Poor Robin’s Almanac for 1721 is embellished with the floating 

cherub, and the issue for 1729 adds the following stanza :— 

The little Mortal in the Ring below 

Drawn Neck & Heels, doth to the Reader show 

That part of Men & Women, Sheep & Swine 

Are govern’d by each Celestial Sign; 

But Women’s Tongues, when Passion once gets vent, 

Break out from this & other Government! 


Benjamin Franklin, with all his enlightenment, introduced this 
emblem into his famous Poor Richard’s Almanac. It first appears in 
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the issue for 1741, being drawn as a man seated on a globe sur- 
rounded by the twelve signs, in a square ; and above is the legend : — 


Here I sit naked like some Fairy Elf 

My Seat a Pumkin; I grudge no Man’s Pelf. 
Though I’ve no Bread nor Cheese upon my Shelf 
I'll tell the gratis, when it safe is 

To purge, to bleed, to cut thy Cattle or thyself. 


The same number contains an advertisement of Indian Physic 
(Ipecacuana), signed John Bertram. 

Still another form of the emblem is found in Poulson’s “Town & 
Country Almanac,” published at Philadelphia in 1789. A boy stands 
on the earth, his feet in the Arctic regions, on his right a rosebush, 
on his left a thistle. Above the boy’s head flies Chronos with wings, 
scythe, and hour-glass. Around these figures are four concentric 
rings, bearing the names and signs of the twelve constellations. 

The present prevailing form of the emblem, the erect man sur- 
rounded by symbols, appears in Richard Saunders’s “ Poor Richard, 
Improv’d,” for 1783; a slight variation of it occurs in “ Father Tam- 
many’s Almanac” for 1787, both published in Philadelphia, and from 
that date to this year this persistent relic of astrology makes its 
annual appearance. No explanation of the significance of the repul- 
sive figure is vouchsafed beyond the customary legend: “ Anatomy of 
a Man’s Body as governed by the twelve constellations.” It has 
been a valuable trade-mark for a century. 

Far less common than this emblem is one showing the supposed 
influence of the zodiacal signs on human physiognomy. Erra Pater’s 
“Book of Knowledge” (Worcester, 7. d@.) contains a crude woodcut 
of a man’s head, upon which are placed the twelve signs in the fol- 


lowing order : — 
ZODIAC AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 





Upper forehead . ° ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ‘ Cancer. 
Right eyebrow ° ° ; . ° ‘ - Leo. 
Righteye . ‘ ‘ ° , ‘ ° ‘ Saggitarius. 
Right ear ; ‘ : ° ° ‘ , - Libra. 
Left eye , ° ; ° ‘ , ‘ , Aquarius, 
Left eyebrow . ° ‘ . ; ; ‘ - Gemini. 
Left ear Aries. 
Forehead . Taurus. 
Chin Capricorn. 
Nose Scorpio. 
Right cheek Virgo. 
Left cheek Pisces. 


Erra Pater further writes: “ There is no part of the face of man 
but what is under the peculiar influence or government of the seven 


planets,” and he gives the following table :— 
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Forehead : : ° ; ; ° ‘ . Mars. 
Risdhepe =. «oe ) Sa 

Left eye . ° : ; ° ° ; ; : Moon. 
Right ear . ° ° . , , , ° . Jupiter. 
Left ear . ; ° ‘ ° ‘ ° ° ° Saturn. 
Nose . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; : ; . Venus. 
Mouth . : : ‘ . ; : : . Mercury. 


Modern pretenders to a belief in the influence of the zodiac on 
human life are as bold in their claims as the most superstitious charla- 
tans of the seventeenth century. One writing in 1894 represents 
the physical framework of man as merely “a vessel of breath, motion 
and vibration played upon by active thought-atmospheres, waves of 
sound and light, and positive and negative electro-magnetic forces in 
limitless activity.” We are told there is no such thing as Fatality, 
and “true polarity is true harmony ; it exists in human beings, ani- 
mals, vegetables, plants, thought, philosophy, religion, and spirit, in 
light and darkness, good and evil.” (Eleanor Kirk.) And we are 
assured that, although each of the twelve signs points to a weak or 
vulnerable part of the body, they have no power of the spiritualized 
man, spirit being absolute over matter. It appears, moreover, that 
“ Taurus, Cancer, Virgo, Scorpio, Capricornus, and Pisces are cold, 
feminine, nocturnal, and unfortunate; while Aries, Gemini, Leo, 
Libra, Sagittarius, and Aquarius are hot, masculine, fortunate, and 
diurnal.” 

The following citation gives a faint idea of the method of thought 
as set forth to-day : — 

“ Aries, the ram; March 21 to April 19. It is the head sign of 
the Grand Man; cardinal, masculine, equinoctial, and movable, the 
positive pole of the Fire Triplicity. People born under Aries are 
usually very executive, earnest, and determined, also noble, generous, 
magnetic, and have occult powers and metaphysical tastes; good 
scholars and great talkers. Persons born when the sun is well cen- 
tred in Aries may attain the rhythmic swing of their regenerative 
centres, and there arises an electro-magnetic solar fluid which is so 
powerful that it can be cast to a great distance.” 

On the other hand, “ Sagittarius, which governs the thighs, is a 
masculine, diurnal, eastern, double-bodied, choleric, dual, fortunate 
sign of the zodiac,” and persons born under it ‘aim well and hit 
the mark in all matters.” 

The modern astrologer undertakes to predict the personal appear- 
ance, characteristic temperament, dominant faults, prevalent diseases, 
and love affairs, as well as the character of unborn children of per- 
sons born under each of the twelve constellations. One born under 
Aries should marry another born under Sagittarius. For an Aries 
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person the “ governing planets are Mars and Neptune, and the gems 
are Brazilian amethyst and diamond. The astral colors are white 
and rose pink.” 

This “craft by means whereof knaves practise on fools” is now 
enjoying a revival in both Europe and America. Several periodicals 
are devoted to its propaganda. As recently as August, 1897, a 
monthly magazine was started in New York city, the promoters of 
which aim to “place intelligently before its readers such facts and 
teachings of this mother science as will make it universally known 
and respected as in the days of the ancients, when it not only ranked 
the highest of all sciences, but was their accepted religion as well.” 
The editor will endeavor to “ purge the science of the fortune-telling 
element which so long has been its curse.” 

The contents of No. 1 of this journal are very elementary ; its 
signed articles are written by professional astrologists, whose adver- 
tisements occupy several pages. As a great inducement each sub- 
scriber is promised, not a chromo, but a “ Free Horoscope of Events 
for 1897 and 1898” on condition of sending the date of birth. The 
title-page of this insensate periodical is appropriately ornamented 
with a blazing sun, crescent moon, stars of every magnitude, planets 
and comets, surrounded by the symbols of the zodiac. 

In December, 1897, a social club was established by women in 
New York city. It is called the Zodiac, and its object is the thor- 
ough study of the influence of the zodiac upon human life. The 
first meeting was attended by about fifty women, and they propose 
to take up the constellations systematically month by month. The 
author of the book above cited is honorary president of the club. 
All the officers and active members are women, but there is an 
advisory committee of men. 

This organization is too young to predicate its failure or its suc- 
cess. The ladies can say with Longfellow :— 


By what astrology of fear or hope 
Did I cast thy horoscope ? 


Medicine and astrology are not entirely separated even in 1897. 
There is to-day in France a mystical school of practitioners who 
call their system ‘“‘ Hermetic Homceopathy,” and make preposterous 
claims of success in healing by their ridiculous methods. Followers 
of this school maintain that every physician should be an astrologer 
if he hopes to administer medicine to the greatest advantage. A 
German physician and writer on theosophical subjects, Dr. Franz 
Hartman, calls astrology one of the four pillars of medicine; and 
both the French and German Hermetic Homeeopathists cite with 
approval the wildest extravagances of Paracelsus. 
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Postscript. A few days after finishing the preceding pages, I met 
with surprising evidence of the popularity of this superstition. A 
crowd of people on Pennsylvania Avenue were examining with be- 
wilderment and awe a large chart hung against a dead-wall. It 
portrayed the “ Influence of the Zodiac and the Planets upon Human 
Life,” and was exhibited by an agent of the “ Faust Institute of Solar 
Biology, Ocult Science, Astro-Phrenology, and Biblical History,” 
situated in Philadelphia. The chart itself consisted of vividly colored 
concentric circles divided into twelve segments, corresponding to 
the twelve constellations, surrounding a man’s head marked to show 
phrenological development. At intervals on the chart appeared the 
signs of the planets and of the zodiac, the symbolic figure of man’s 
anatomy, and other astrological characters. Beneath the chart were 
twelve wooden pigeon-holes filled with printed folders. 

On approaching the exhibitor he inquired, “In what month were 
you born?” In response to the information, he handed me a folder 
for Aquarius, with my horoscope, which contained the usual plati- 
tudes about “how to succeed,” “latent talent,” and a promise to 
write a fuller horoscope for one dollar. The folder was illustrated 
with a mystical diagram, in which the zodiacal and planetary signs, 
the names of the twelve sons of Jacob and of the twelve disciples of 
Christ, were symmetrically arranged in proximity to words denoting 
types and attributes of man. This remarkable relic of astrology is 
signed “ Professor” Faust. 

H. Carrington Bolton, 
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THE CORPUS CHRISTI FESTIVAL AT ST. MARY’S, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tue traveller by the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, when in the 
heart of the Appalachian chain, comes suddenly upon a German 
village set in the midst of a green oasis of meadows and grain fields 
reclaimed from the surrounding forests. This village bears the 
pretty name of St. Mary’s, and is one of the loftiest towns in Penn- 
sylvania, being situated on the great divide between the waters of 
the Susquehanna and the Ohio. Certain Redemptorist fathers and 
devout Catholic laymen of Philadelphia and Baltimore founded it as 
a Catholic community some fifty-three years ago, and settled it with 
adherents of their faith from Alsace, Bavaria, and Belgium. These 
people, owing in part no doubt to their isolation, have clung to the 
language, customs, dress, and religion of the fatherland with great 
tenacity, and form an interesting study for the student of sociology, 
who finds here a bit of medizeval Germany transplanted to American 
soil and flourishing therein. As one walks the streets of St. Mary’s 
he hears the guttural tongue of the fatherland on every hand, and 
sees women in peasant dress busy at household tasks, the weaver at 
his hand loom, the butcher, baker, and shoemaker plying their craft 
in Old World style. There is a German church, German schools, 
German societies. 

The Redemptorist fathers moved farther west after a time, and 
were succeeded by monks of the Benedictine order, who are now the 
spiritual fathers of the village. Christmas and Easter are duly ob- 
served, but the great day of the year is the Festival of Corpus Christi, 
in honor of Christ’s triumphant entry into Jerusalem, and the institu- 
tion of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper which followed. The 
festival was observed this year on Sunday, June 20, with great pomp 
and ceremony, and we were so fortunate as to see it. Preparations 
for it began in St. Mary’s and the outlying farms a week before. 
The large and beautiful German Catholic Church, where the proces- 
sion was to form, was decorated with evergreens and flowers more 
profusely than at Christmas or Easter. On the Saturday before, the 
farmers brought green saplings and boughs from the woods and 
stuck them in the earth along the route of the procession. Baskets 
of cut flowers, green leaves, fresh ferns, and grasses were provided 
for strewing in the road before the Host, and in all German homes 
great preparations were made for the feast which was to follow at 
the close of the ceremonies, the day having as great significance 
in this respect as Thanksgiving in New England. The route of 
the procession was to be from the German church to the pretty hill- 
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top cemetery a half mile distant, and return by another road. At 
intervals along the way, wayside altars were erected, — bowers of 
greenery bedecked with flowers and bearing a Christ on the cross, 
pictures of the Virgin and saints, and other emblems of the Catholic 
faith. Lighted candles burned before these shrines during the cere- 
monies. 

The day began with the celebration of low mass at eight o’clock. 
Long before this, the streets were filled with happy groups wending 
their way towards the church, all attired in gala dress, — girls in 
white, with long white veils floating behind, and bearing bouquets 
of flowers in their hands ; boys each with a boutonniére in his coat 
lapel; mothers with babes in arms, and fathers escorting them. 
Great farm wagons, drawn by horses or mules, came lumbering in 
from the farms, their seats filled with farmer folk having the rugged 
German features, clad in the garb of the German peasant, and 
addressing one another in the language of the fatherland. 

When the celebration of high mass began, at nine o'clock, the 
church was crowded to suffocation, and the worshippers filled the 
portico and esplanade without. At ten, on the conclusion of the 
service the procession was formed, the father prior acting as master 
of ceremonies. First came three acolytes in altar vestments, bear- 
ing emblems of the Catholic faith ; then a standard-bearer with the 
banner of the Holy Childhood Society of the parish. The mem- 
bers of the society followed, — the boys first, and then the girls, the 
latter, some five hundred in number, clad in white dresses and veils, 
and bearing baskets of flowers, which they strewed along the road ; 
after them the St. Mary’s Silver Cornet Band, then one each of 
the men’s and women’s societies of the parish, bearing banners ; 
after them, under a rich canopy borne by four men, came three 
Benedictine fathers in full canonicals, the central one, a monk of 
imposing presence, bearing the Sacred Host. Next came more 
parish societies of both sexes bearing banners; then the St. Mary’s 
Citizen Band ; then devotees in general, the whole procession num- 
bering fully two thousand persons, and stretching from the church 
to the cemetery. As the head of the procession approached the 
first of the wayside altars, the boys uncovered their heads, and all 
chanted hymns in praise of the Christ and of the Sacrament. As 
the priests with the Sacred Host arrived before the altar, the pro- 
cession halted, and the priests, kneeling before it, performed the 
appropriate service for Corpus Christi, and bestowed the benedic- 
tus, the whole body of people kneeling during the ceremony. The 
procession then continued on to the German cemetery, with its 
quaint Old World tombs and crosses, past the little chapel in its 
midst, where prayers and masses for the dead are said, and out by 
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another entrance. As the priests arrived at the door of the chapel 
the people again halted, the celebrants entered and performed the 
same service as at the altar. This concluded, the march was again 
resumed, and the procession returned to the church by another road, 
passing a second wayside altar, before which the solemn service was 
again performed. Arrived at the church, the procession was dis- 
banded, the members returning to their homes to enjoy the feast 
which had been prepared for the occasion, perhaps to meet long- 
sundered members of the family around the board. 
Charles Burr Todd. 
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FOLK-CURES FROM KANSAS. 


Tue folk-cures enumerated in this article were collected in two 
counties in the State of Kansas. These two counties — Douglas 
and Coffey, the former north, the latter south of the east central 
portion of the State — afford, we may well believe, typical lore of at 
least the whole eastern portion of the State. 

The minor portion of these cures, which were collected in Coffey 
County, were obtained from two families of colored people. The 
majority of the superstitions, however, which were collected in Doug- 
las County, were obtained from people who declared they knew no 
superstitions and believed none ; namely, students in attendance at 
the University of Kansas during the year 1890. These students 
came from nearly every county in the State; hence this collection 
more nearly represents a state lore than at first sight appears. 

It was my first intention to make merely a collection of wart 
cures. Occasionally persons whom I interrogated volunteered a 
cure for some other malady. These few incidentally collected reme- 
dies are also included in this paper. 

In classifying these remedies it seems expedient to bring them 
into groups according to the disease which they are intended to 
cure. 

Warts. On account of the suddenness of their appearance and 
disappearance without apparent cause, warts have given rise, with the 
common folk, to a large number of superstitions and remedies. The 
belief that warts are produced by contact with toads is widespread. 
Helvetius long ago said that “ every popular delusion becomes the 
mother of a noxious and numerous progeny.” Preéminently is this 
true in regard to the belief that warts can be transferred, by fair 
means or foul, from one to another, as the following beliefs will 
show. 

Pick the wart with a pin, and collect in brown paper the blood 
that flows from the wound ; make a parcel of the paper and throw it 
into the road without looking where it falls. If the bundle is picked 
up, the wart will be transferred to the person who found the bundle. 

Cut a straw into very small lengths ; rub the circumference of the 
wart with each length, then wrap the lengths together and throw 
them into the street. Whoever finds them will relieve you of your 
warts. 

Put into a red calico bag “hearts” from grains of corn; “run 
down the road;” throw away the bag, not looking where it falls ; 
run home again, and if any one picks up the bag your warts will 
go away. 
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Tie stones in a rag; throw them into the road ; if the stones are 
picked up the wart will go away. 

Another version, probably, of this same remedy is as follows : Rub 
the wart with seven pebbles ; wrap the pebbles in a paper and throw 
them away ; if the parcel is picked up the wart will go away. 

Rub the wart with a corncob ; tie up the cob in paper; throw it 
in the street ; if the parcel is picked up the wart will disappear. 


A wart may be wished away to another. This takes on more spe- 
cific forms in the following : — 

If you see any one asleep in church say to yourself, “ When you 
awake, take these warts.” 

If you have a wart and see a man riding on horseback in the rain 
(or, as another version runs, “riding on a gray horse’’), say, “ Take 
these along,” rub the wart and it will leave you. 

Pick the wart with a pin, give the pin away, and the wart will also 
be given away. 

At Delphos, Kansas, lives a young man who gallantly procured 
his sweetheart’s warts by purchase. 


The efficacy of the cures in the following group depends upon 
two conditions, namely, the instrument employed in removing the 
wart should in some instances be stolen, and it must in nearly all 
cases, after being used according to prescribed directions, be buried. 
The burying, however, is only a means to an end, for the disinte- 
gration, decay of the instrument is the result to be attained before 
the removal of the wart can be effected. 

Tie a red thread around your finger ; untie the thread and bury it. 
“ When the thread rots the wart will go away.” 

Rub the wart with a dishrag and throw the rag away, taking care 
not to see where it falls ; when the rag has decayed the wart will dis- 
appear. 

According to another version, the dishrag should be buried in the 
cellar. 

Steal a dishcloth, rub the wart with it, and then bury the cloth 
under the eaves of the house. If you tell no one and no one finds 
out your theft, your wart will go away. 

Steal a bean and boil it so that it cannot germinate; rub the wart 
with the “insides of the two halves ” of this cooked bean and bury 
them. When they have disintegrated, the wart will be cured. 

Cut a bean into halves ; rub the wart with one half of the bean; 
bury that half ; throw the other half into the fire and the wart will 
disappear. 

Cut a sour apple in two portions ; rub the wart with each portion 
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and bury them. When the apple has decayed the wart will be 
gone. 

Cut a cranberry in halves ; rub the wart with each half and bury 
them under a stone and your wart will be removed. 

Rub the wart with salt and tie up the salt in a bag; bury the bag 
under a stone. According to another version the salt should be 
stglen. 

Rub the wart with a piece of salty bacon ; bury the pork with a 
spade, and, if you tell no one, your wart will go away. 

Cut as many notches in a stick as you have warts ; bury the stick 
and your warts will be cured. 


If you find a bone on the ground, notice the position in which the 
bone is lying ; rub the wart with this bone and replace it in its for- 
mer position and your wart will soon disappear. 

Rub the wart with the wishbone of a chicken ; throw away the 
bone at night, and, if you fail to find it in the morning, your wart 
will surely go away. 

Rub the wart with a dishcloth ; run around the house three times 
and the wart will be cured. 

Tie a blue silk thread around your wart and the wart will be gone 
in three days. 

Write on the stove with a piece of chalk the number of your 
warts. When the number has burned off the stove your warts will 
be gone. 

Make cross marks on a piece of paper ; carry the paper in your 
pocket and your wart will go away. 

Spit on a toad and your wart will leave you. 

Wash your hands in water that has been standing in a stump. 
Another version of this same cure runs as follows : — 


Oats, rye, barleycorn, shorts, 
Stump-water, stump-water, cure these warts. 


Toothache. In order to cure the toothache cut your finger-nails 
on Friday. 

Another “ sure cure”’ is to wash behind your ears every morning. 

Hydrophobia. ‘The hair of the dog that bit you will cure hydro- 
phobia.” } 

Rheumatism. The skin of an eel, if worn about the leg, will cure 
rheumatism. 

The skin of a black cat worn in one’s clothing will cure rhcuma- 
tism. 

1 The following similar cure comes from a negro in Fredericton, New Bruns- 


wick: Rub with grease some of the hair from the dog that bit you and bind this 
hair upon the wound. 
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Carry a potato in one’s pocket to cure rheumatism. 

The negro sometimes sleeps with a young dog in order to trans. 
mit rheumatism to the dog. 

Headache. Headache may be prevented by wearing in one’s hat 
the rattles of a rattlesnake. 

The skin of a snake worn around one’s hat-crown will cure the 
headache. 

A Sty. A sty may be cured by rubbing it with a gold ring, a sil- 
ver spoon, or one’s finger moistened with saliva. 

Nosebleed. Wear ared string or red beads around the neck to 
prevent the nosebleed. 

Wear a string of gold beads around your neck and your nose can- 
not bleed. 

Hold your hands above your head and your nose will cease bleed- 
ing. 

Hold a silver spoon against the back of the neck to stop the nose- 
bleed. 

Shingles. The blood of a black cat will cure shingles. 

Palsy. “Never let a chicken die in your hands” and you will 
not have palsy. 

Asthma. Bore a hole in the wall the height of a child’s head; 
when the child grows above the hole it will be cured of asthma.! 

Cramps. You may always prevent cramps in the feet by turning 
your shoes upside down every night beside your bed. 

Gertrude C. Davenport. 


1 In the New Brunswick version, after the hole has been made in a tree at the 
height of the top of the child’s head, the child’s hair should be cut. 
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TRADITIONS OF THE TILLAMOOK INDIANS. 
II. 


5. THE PANTHERS AND THE WOLVES. 


THERE were five wolves who lived on one side of the river, and on 
the other side of the river lived five panthers who had a wildcat for 
their servant. It was his duty to look after the fire while they went 
out hunting. Whenever his masters had left the house in order to 
hunt, he climbed up the vine-maples that stood near the house, and 
jumped from tree to tree. He stole pieces of grease out of the 
boxes and ate them on the trees. Therefore the wood of the vine- 
maple is oily when it burns. 

When he got tired of playing about he returned to the house 
to look after the fire, which, however, had meanwhile gone out. 
Then he crossed the river and stole fire from the wolves, who had 
each a fire burning in their house. He took one of these and re- 
turned home. When he came to the river he did not know how to 
carry the fire across. First he put it on his head, but the fire burnt 
him. Finally he put it on the tip of his tail and so carried it across. 
He had hardly reached the house and started a new fire when the 
panthers returned, each carrying what he had shot. 

When the wolves returned, and found that one of their fires had 
been stolen, they said, “Who has stolen our fire? We will kill 
him.” 

The panthers heard what had happened, and said to the wildcat, 
“Certainly you have doneit. Why did you allow our fire to go out ?” 
He replied, “ No, I kept a large fire all day.” Then the panthers 
sent the wildcat to see what the wolves were doing. He returned 
saying, “ One of the wolves is just about to swim across the river.” 
After a little while they sent him again, and he returned, saying, 
“ Now he is in the middle of the river ;” and when he had been sent 
the third time he came back, saying: “ He has reached the bank of 
the river.’”” Then the panthers gave the wildcat a knife, and covered 
him with a dish, saying, ‘‘ When we call, you jump forth from under 
the dish and stab the wolf.”” Soon the latter came, and they fought 
for a long time. When they grew tired and feared to succumb, 
they called for the wildcat, who jumped forth, danced about, and 
sang, “Where shall I stab him? In his toe-nail or in his finger- 
nail?” The panther cried, “If you dance any longer, he will kill 
me. Stab him in his lap.” He obeyed and killed the wolf. 

After a while another wolf came over to see what had become of 
his brother. Again the panthers covered the wildcat with a dish, 
and when they were unable to withstand the wolf any longer they 
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called him. He jumped forth and stabbed the wolf. Then the third 
wolf went down to the water and called to his brother to come 
across, 

The panthers cried, “Come across and we will show them to you. 
We will give you some flesh,” meaning that of the wolves. The 
third wolf swam across, and fought with the panthers, and he, too, 
was killed by the wildcat. The fourth wolf shared the same fate. 
When the fifth one got ready to swim across, the blue jay told him 
not to go, because the panthers had killed all his brothers, and they 
would kill him, too.’’ Then he ran away into the woods. 


6. THE PANTHER. 


Once upon a time there was a panther who was a great hunter. 
He lived in his house all alone. Every time he came back from 
hunting he found that his fire had gone out, and he wished to have 
acompanion. He took a flint arrow-head which had been broken, 
wrapped it in leaves, and put it aside, saying, “I wish you were a 
man who would look after my fire.” 

On the following day he went hunting, and when he returned he 
noticed that the arrow-head did not lie in the same position in which 
he had left it. Then he wished again it would change into a man. 
On the following day he went hunting, and did not return until the 
following morning. Again he found that the arrow-head had changed 
its place, and he thought, “I am sure it will become a man.” 

On the following day he went hunting. At night he returned, 
carrying a deer on his shoulder. He threw it down at the side of 
the door, and on entering the house he saw an extremely homely 
person with a large head, sitting near the fire. Then he was afraid. 
The person said, “ Why are you afraid? My name is Tcatc’é’wiqs6. 
You yourself have wished for me.” 

Then the panther went to look for his arrow-head and found it was 
gone. Now he believed that the stranger was the arrow-head which 
had assumed the shape of aman. After this the two lived together 
and Tcatc’é’wiqs6 looked after the fire. One day a girl came by who 
carried a basket full of roots. Tcatc’é/wiqsd asked her to come in, 
took away her basket, and concealed her under the roots which she 
had brought. He wished to marry her. When the panther came 
back he saw the roots which the girl had carried, and asked Tcatc’é’- 
wiqs6 where he had obtained them. The latter replied, “ There are 
plenty of roots near here, and I dug them myself when you were out 
hunting.” He boiled them and gave some to the panther and to the 
four wildcats that had come home with him. 

Whenever the panther was out Tcatc’é’wiqsd greased his hair in 
order to make it soft, and put on his best clothes to please the girl. 
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The girl wished to escape from the place where Tcatc’é’wiqsd had 
concealed her, as she did not like him. She pulled one hair from her 
head and tied it around one of the roots, hoping the men would find 
it. Tcatc’é'wiqsd boiled the roots and gave them to the panther 
when he returned at night. He ate of it and soon found the hair. 
He said, “ There is a woman’s hair.” “No,” said Tcatc’@wiqsd; “it 
is a hair of my head. If it is pulled, it grows very long.” The pan- 
thers, the wildcats, and Tcatc’é’wiqs6 had quite long hair, but even 
the longest was only half as long as the one found among the roots. 

After supper the panther and the wildcats played about the 
house, the cats hiding, and the panther running after them. When- 
ever they went near the roots Tcatc’é’wiqs6 cried, “ Don’t go near 
there, else you will spoil my roots.” 

The panther grew suspicious and told one of the wildcats to peep 
under the roots when running about. Then he found the girl. The 
panther resolved to take her from Tcatc’é'wiqsd. The next day he 
went hunting again and killed an elk. When returning at night he 
pretended to have hurt his foot. He said to Tcatc’é/wiqsé, “I have 
hurt my foot and have been unable to bring home the elk’s head. 
Will you please go and fetch it?” Before returning, however, he had 
bewitched the elk’s head, and ordered it to roll down the hill when- 
ever Tcatc’é’wiqs6 had carried it up. Tcatc’é’wiqsd went out, loaded 
the elk head on his shoulder, and turned homeward. As soon as he 
had climbed the first hill the elk head rolled down, and he had to go 
and carry it up again; but all his endeavors were to no purpose, the 
elk head rolled down as often as he had carried it up. Finally he 
grew impatient, and was about to return home, when the head said, 
“ Tcatc’é’wiqsd! my eyes are fat and good to eat.” Then he resolved 
to try once more, but met with no better success, and finally he gave 
it up and went home. When he arrived he found that the panther 
had gone, and taken the girl with him. 

The panther had ordered the wildcats to stay at home and to 
detain Tcatc’é’wiqsd. One of them said, “ Tcatc’é’wiqsd, they have 
taken your wife from you.” When he heard this he was very angry 
and cried, “I will eat you when I catch you.” He jumped towards 
one of the wildcats, intending to bite it, but it had made its escape 
and Tcatc’é’wiqs6 bit only dirt. He tried to catch another one, but 
with no better results. Then the cats ran away, and he was unable 
to catch them. He followed them, dancing while he was running. 
Then he said, “I want to make the distance shorter.” He took up 
the trail which he was following and pulled it, hoping to shorten by 
this means the distance between himself and the fugitives ; but al- 
though he thought he had the trail in his hands, he did not hold 
anything. The wildcats teased and detained him continually, but 
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finally he succeeded in catching and killing them. Then he caught 
the panther also. He killed him and took away thewoman. When 
they passed by the body of the wildcats and of the panther, she 
took up their blood, taking care not to leave any on the ground, and 
put it into her basket, and when they came to a river she told 
Tcatc’é/wiqsd to go and fetch some fuel. When he had gone she 
took the basket, threw all the blood into the river, and the panther 
and the wildcats came to life at once and swam ashore. They 
spoke to the woman and said, “ Do you love your husband? He is 
ugly and nobody can understand him. The only thing he can say is 
‘lam.’ We will throw him into the river and kill him.” 

But she would not permit them todo so. She travelled on with 
her husband and took him to her father, the East Wind. Her father 
resolved at once to kill him. He made a large fire and threw stones 
into it. When they were red-hot he carried them into his sweat- 
house, covered the entrance with skins, and went in there to sweat, 
After a short while he came out of the house, and the stones were 
found to be as cold as ice. Then he asked Tcatc’é’wiqs6 to go into 
the sweat-house. He threw stones into the fire, and when they 
were red-hot they were put into the sweat-house. Tcatc’é/wiqsd 
entered it, and they closed it. After a while he cried: “ Open the 
door, it is too hot for me!” But they kept it closed. Soon they 
heard a noise like the cracking of heated stones, and when they 
opened the door they found the sweat-lodge full of flint. The East 
Wind was glad to have obtained a plentiful supply of material for 
arrow-heads. 

7. THE ASCENT TO HEAVEN. 

Once upon a time there was a man who had two sons. One day 
he went out hunting and did not return. His elder son went in 
search of him, and soon discovered in the woods his headless body. 
In vain he searched for the missing head ; he was unable to find it. 
Then he came to know that the people in heaven had killed his 
father, and he resolved to take revenge. He stayed in the forest for 
six days making arrows. Then he returned to his younger brother 
and told him that he had resolved to ascend to heaven in order to 
avenge the death of his father. His younger brother, whose name was 
QOaxaacci’ya [=whose mother is a dog], resolved to accompany him. 
One half of his body was like that of a dog. They took their arrows 
and made themselves ready. They went into the woods to the place 
where the elder brother had found his father’s body. The latter 
began to shoot his arrows towards the sky, but they fell down and 
did not reach the heavenly vault. 

Then he asked his younger brother to shoot, and his arrows struck 
the sky. He continued shooting, each arrow hitting the notch 
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of the preceding one. Thus he made a chain which sopn began to 
approach the earth. When it reached half way from heaven to earth 
he asked his elder brother to help him, and both continued shooting 
until the chain of arrows touched the ground. Then they com- 
menced to climb up. Before starting, the younger brother had 
warned the elder one not to look back, as else the arrows would 
break asunder and would fall to the ground. When he climbed up 
his tongue hung out like that of a dog. They sang while climbing 
up. Finally they reached heaven and found a trail, which they 
followed in order to search for their father’s head. After a while 
they saw two women gathering fern-roots. In doing so they were 
performing a dance with their digging-sticks. Then the brothers 
hid behind a few bushes, and the younger one sent his soul [life] to 
the women. It ran about near them in the shape of a weasel. They 
tried to hit it with their sticks, but it dodged. When the young 
man’s soul had seen what the women were doing, it returned to its 
owner. Then the young men stepped forth from their hiding-place 
and accosted the women. They asked, “Where is your canoe?” 
They replied, ‘‘ We keep our canoe on the water. We never haul it 
ashore, and when we want to go aboard we jump into it.” The 
young men next asked, “ For whom are you digging roots here?” 
They replied, “A great shaman has been dancing for ten days. 
This is the last day of his performance, and the roots will be used in 
the concluding feast.” They asked, “ How do you distribute the 
roots?” They told them where they commenced, and that they gave 
everybody roots, except to the grubs who inhabited one house of the 
village. They also asked, “Do your eyes water on account of the 
smoke in your house?” The women replied that their eyes never 
watered. Upon their further questions, they told them that they 
were the chief’s wives, and that they slept the one at his right side, 
the other at his left side, and they told their names. Then the 
young men killed the two women, took their roots, and put on their 
clothing. Then they went to the place where the canoe of the 
women was, and they jumped aboard. The elder brother touched 
the water with his feet, while the younger one jumped right into the 
canoe. They paddled towards the village and halted a short distance 
from the beach. Then they jumped ashore, the elder brother first. 
Again he touched the water with his feet. Then the chief, who was 
watching her, cried, “ You have not been true tome!” He ran for 
his bow and arrow and was about to kill his supposed wife, but he 
was restrained by his people. He had arranged that so long as his 
wives remained true to him they should be able to jump from the 
canoe to the shore without touching the water, but that as soon as 
they were unfaithful they should be unable todo so. The younger 
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brother cleared the distance without any difficulty. They entered 
the house and began preparing the roots. The younger brother was 
placing them in the smoke over the fire. While thus engaged he 
looked up and saw his father’s head hanging from the roof of the 
house. Then tears streamed down his cheeks. When the people 
observed this they said, “ What is the matter with our women to- 
day? Now her eyes water, although the smoke never affected her 
before this.” The youth said, “The smoke made my eyes water,” 
and the people were satisfied with this reply. When they were dis- 
tributing the roots they gave some to the grubs, and the chief 
shouted, “Certainly my wives must have done something bad to- 
day. They are making mistake after mistake!’’ While they were 
moving about distributing the roots, they had great difficulty in 
hiding their knives. At first they tried to carry them under their 
arms, but, since they were visible there, they hid them in their cloth- 
ing. When they were moving about a man named Qia’tcia discovered 
the younger brother’s knife, and their identity had nearly been dis- 
closed. In the evening they lay down with the chief, one at his 
right side, the other at his left. When he was asleep they arose 
quietly and went down to the beach. They cut holes in the bottoms 
of all the canoes and then crept back stealthily to the chief's bed. 
Here the younger brother took his knife and severed the chief's 
head from his trunk. Then they climbed up to the roof, took their 
father’s head, and made their escape. The people could not pursue 
them, because their canoes were all leaky. 

They reached the place where the bodies of the two women whom 
they had killed were lying. They exchanged their clothes and 
washed the bodies intheriver. Then the women resurrected. They 
married them and made their way back to the chain of arrows. 
They climbed down and then took the chain of arrows down. They 
went to the place where their father’s body was lying. They put its 
head in place and washed it in the water of the river. Then their 
father came to life. They made him dance and sing, but when he 
moved, his head fell down again. They tried to tie it on with various 
kinds of plants. Finally they used bast of the cedar, which held it in 
place. Ever since that time their father has had a red head. He be- 
came the woodpecker. 


8. THE TRAVELLERS. 


Once upon a time there was a man and a woman. They had six 
children, — five boys and one girl. The children started to travel 
all over the world to play ball with the various tribes. As soon as 
they reached a village, they challenged the people and induced them 
to stake their daughters on the game. One of their number was the 
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hummingbird. He was very swift, and therefore they won all the 
girls, whom they married. But they stayed nowhere more than one 
night. They always promised to return at an early day, but they 
did not intend to keep their word. 

One day they met a man who asked them where they were going. 
They told him that they were playing ball in all the villages, and 
that they married the girls of the villages; they added that they 
deserted them after one night. The man went on to the next village 
in order to warn the people, who manned a boat and came across the 
river, intending to attack the brothers. But the latter caused the 
canoe to capsize in mid-river. 

They travelled on and reached another village. Again they played 
at ball and won. But the people did not wish to surrender their 
girls to them. They invited them to a feast which was spread in a 
large house. They hired the bat, who, as soon as the brothers and 
their sister had entered, closed up all the chinks. Then the people 
transformed the house into a rock. The girl observed the transfor- 
mation. She looked up and saw a little hole in the roof. She 
assumed the shape of the crane and flew away, leaving her brothers. 

She returned towards her native village, and passed all the places 
where her brothers had played ball. There she found their chil- 
dren, and the nearer she approached her native country the older she 
found the children to be. She addressed them, singing, “ Anaxagu- 
a/xogua ané/a!”’ Finally she reached the house of her parents. Her 
mother was making a garment, which she was painting. The girl 
told her what had happened, but the old woman did not seem to pay 
any attention. At last, when she had finished the garment, she said 
to her daughter, “If I had accompanied you, that would not have 
happened. You did not know how to take care of your brothers.” 
She put on the new garment, and they started in search of the lost 
brothers. The old woman was singing while they were walking 
along. When they reached the villages where the brothers had 
tarried on their outward journey, they found that their children 
were grown up. The girl was furious on account of the loss of her 
brothers, and upturned all the houses in these villages, but her 
mother asked her to desist. She said, “Wait until we reach the 
house in which your brothers are held captive.” They travelled on, 
and the old woman saw all her grandchildren. Finally they reached 
the rock in which the brothers were imprisoned. Then the old 
woman upturned it by the power of her magic. Thus the young 
men were set free. The broken rock may still be seen at the mouth 
of the river. 
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9. THE CROW AND THE THUNDERBIRD. 


In the beginning of the world the crow had the voice of the 
thunderbird, and the thunderbird had the voice of the crow. The 
latter proposed to the former to exchange their voices. The crow 
agreed, but demanded that the thunderbird should give her the low 
water into the bargain, because his voice was so much stronger than 
that of the thunderbird. He needed the low water in order to catch 
crabs and mussels on the beach. The thunderbird agreed and made 
the waters of the sea recede a long distance. Then the crow saw all 
the monsters of the deep, which frightened him. He asked the 
thunderbird not to let the waters recede so far. For that reason 
the waters do not recede very far during the ebb tide. If the crow 
had not been frightened, they would recede very much farther, 


10. AS’ Al’YAHAL, 


As’ai'yahat lived far up the country. A long time ago he travelled 
all over the world. He came down the river and arrived at Nata’/hts, 
There he gathered clams and mussels; he made a fire and roasted 
them. When he opened them he found that there were two animals 
in each shell. After he had roasted them he began to eat, and 
found very soon that he had enough. He grew very angry and said, 
“ Henceforth there shall be only one animal in each shell.” 

He travelled on and came to Tillamook. There he found an enor- 
mous bay at the mouth of the river, Cum vero trans flumen mu- 
lierem peractis mensibus lavari videret, cum ea coire voluit. Itaque 
penem quem propter incredibilem longitudinem humeris circumda- 
tum portabat, in aquam ex consilio projecit ut mulierem attingeret. 
Quo facto primoris penis vaginam ejus intravit. Forte multa alga 
minuente zstu adversum penem deferebatur qui tritu assiduo tan- 
dem discissus sit. Extrema pars secundo flumine delata in pznin- 
sulam longam angustumque que hodie Tillamook nominatur 
mutata est. As’ai'yahaL penem reliquum volutum ex humeris sus- 
pendit. 

Then he went up the river and crossed it near its headwaters, as 
he had no canoe and was unable to cross it where it was deep. He 
met a number of women who were digging roots. Heasked, ‘ What 
are you doing there?” They replied, ‘We are digging roots.” He 
said, “‘I do not like that.” He took the roots away and sent them 
to Clatsop, and ever since that time there have been no roots at 
Tillamook, while at Clatsop they are very plentiful. He descended 
to the beach and said, “ Henceforth you shall gather clams at ebb 
tide. When the water rises you shall carry them home, and you 
shall quarrel about them.” It happened as he said. He gave the 
women the Tillamook language. 
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He went on and came to a river which was full of salmon, who 
were clapping their hands (fins). He took one of them, threw it 
ashore, stepped on it and flattened it. It became a flounder, and 
ever since that time flounders have been plentiful in Tillamook 
River, while there have been no salmon. 

He went on and came to a place where an old woman was living. 
A pretty girl was living with her. As’ai’yahat qui cum ea coire 
vellet fore sperabat ut ea in morbum incideret. Quod quidem haud 
multo post factum est. Then the people asked fora shaman. He 
pretended to be a powerful shaman, and the people asked him to 
cure the girl. He promised to do so. On entering the house he 
sent everybody away except two old blind women who were to assist 
him. He sat down close to the sick girl and began his incantation. 
Postquam ei petenti anus duz et eum et puellam pellibus alcis con- 
texerunt, cum ea coibat. Sed mulieres, sono insolito audito, statim 
intellegebant exclamabantque: Attat! Quidnam ille agit? Respon- 
debat puella eum se sanare. Cum autem mulieres manus arripere 
conarentur ut eum abstraherent, penem ejus comprehenderunt qui 
tamen e manibus elapsus est. Then he jumped up and ran out of 
the house, carrying the elkskins and crying: “Sicine mihi pro 
puella vitiata pelles alcis donant !” 

Penem volutum ex humeris suspendit. Then he went on and came 
to two women, who were carrying gamass. He wished to eat some 
roots, and asked, “ What are you carrying there?” They replied, 
“We are carrying gamass roots.” He asked them to give him 
some. They complied and gave him some roots. He liked them 
very much and wanted some more, but the women did not give him 
any more. He went on and said, “I will frighten them, and they 
will give me more.’”’ He cut off his membrum virile, and cut it 
into three pieces, which he transformed into dogs. Then he ap- 
proached the women from another side, carrying his dogs. As soon 
as he came near the women the dogs wanted to creep under their 
clothes. He said, “ What do you carry there?” They replied, “We 
carry gamass roots.” He asked them for some, and they complied 
with his request. He left them and again approached them from 
another side and in another shape, accompanied by his three dogs, 
which again wanted to creep under the women’s clothes. Then the 
women thought, “It is As’ai/yahat. He is cheating us,” and they 
thought of playing him a trick. After a while a man approached 
them again with three dogs, and asked them what they were carry- 
ing, and they replied, “Gamass roots.” He asked them for some, 
and they gave him what they were carrying in their baskets. They 
told him not to open the baskets until he should reach a place where 
it was perfectly calm. He followed their directions and carried the 
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basket to a place which was well sheltered. He sat down under 
dense bushes, opened the baskets, intending to eat the gamass roots, 
but when he opened them a swarm of bumble bees flew out and 
stung him all over his body. Then he grew angry and resolved to 
kill the women who had played him the trick. He pursued them, 
killed them, and took away all the roots which they carried. Then 
he went down the river and destroyed all the gamass roots he found 
on his way. 

Finally he reached a small river which was full of salmon. He 
thought, “I am hungry, I will catch some salmon.” He caught one 
and fastened it in a split stick, and roasted it over the fire. While 
it was roasting he lay down, covered his eyes with his left hand, 
and patted his breast with his right hand, humming a song. When 
he looked up he found the salmon dancing to his song. Then he 
lay down again, patted his breast, covered his eyes, and continued to 
sing. When he looked up the salmon was gone. Then he got 
angry and thought, “ How foolishly I have behaved! I am very 
hungry and have nothing to eat.” 

He rose and went down to Clatsop, where he found salmon. He 
caught one and threw it ashore. It flopped its tail. He transfixed 
it with a stick, but it still flopped its tail, Then he took some sand, 
put it on its eyes and face, and thus killed it. . He said, “ When my 
children come to be grown up, they shall kill salmon in the same way 
by putting sand on their eyes.” Therefore the Clatsop kill the salmon 
by putting sand on their eyes. Then he madea large fire, intending 
to roast his salmon. After having eaten, he wanted to cross Colum- 
bia River. As he had no canoe he went up the river, and when he 
came to a shallow place he tried to ford it; he took his blankets 
under his arms. When As’ai/yahat began to ford the river and 
found the water very deep and cold, he thought he would deceive 
the people. He kicked a rock up so that it fell into the river, where 
it still stands, while he himself disappeared. The rock is pointed 
out as As’ai'yahav turned into stone. But he himself travelled on. 
After having crossed the river he felt very cold, and lay down with 
his back upward basking in the sun. He fell asleep. Thus he was 
found by five panthers, who tied up his hair and fastened ugly things 
to his head. When he awoke he was thirsty, and went at once to a 
brook to drink. When he bent down to the water he saw his own 
image and became frightened, thinking it was the image of some 
enemy who wanted to kill him, and ran away. He ran a whole day, 
until he was too tired to run any longer. Then he went to touch 
his head, and discovered what had happened. “Oh!” he said, “am 
I frightened at myself? Who may have done that to me?” But 
he was not quite sure whether he had actually been frightened by his 
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own image. He went to the brook and shook his head to see if the 
image shook its head, too. When he discovered that it did shake its 
head, he was sure that he had run away from himself. Then he set 
out to find the man who had played him the trick. After a while he 
came to the five panthers. They were fast asleep. He pulled their 
ears long and tied their hair up. He said: “Henceforth you shall 
be panthers and not men.” When they awoke they were all so 
frightened at seeing their own images that they ran up the mountains 
into the woods. 

He travelled on and met a boy, who appeared to be three years 
old, sleeping quietly, his hand covering his face. As’ai'yahaL 
thought, “I will kill that boy.” He intended to lift his hand in order 
to strike him, but was unable to lift it. Then he wanted to strike 
him with a stick, but was unable to lift his arm. He tried to throw 
a stone, but was unable to lift it; neither could he lift a club with 
which he wanted to break the boy’s head. The latter slept on 
quietly. When As’ai'yahat was tired out by his attempts to kill 
the boy, the latter turned round and suddenly became a very strong 
man, who said, “Who is doing this? I will kill him. Tell me my 
name instantly or I will kill you.” As’ai'yahat said quickly, “ Your 
name is Arrow.” “No,” said the boy. As’ai'yahat said, “ Your 
name is Four Arrows.” “No,” said the boy, “that is my brother’s 
name.” As’ai'yahat cried, “ Your name is Taxa‘ha.” “Yes,” said 
the boy, “that is my name,” and he took As’ai’yahat to his house 
and made him his slave. He prided himself at having As’ai'yahaL 
fora slave. He kept him for some time and finally set him free. 

As’ai'yahax travelled on and came to another place, where he 
found three old women. He had been warned not to go near this 
place, as the women were said to be cannibals. He, however, 
desired to visit them, and going there he carried a large stone along, 
so heavy that he was hardly able to lift it. When he met the 
women he threw the stone right among them, and one of them 
jumped at it and tried to devour it. It was too large and it stuck in 
her mouth. Then he walked down to the women, transformed them 
into rocks, and said, “ Henceforth you shall not be cannibals, but 
stones, and remain here as long as the world lasts. Children shall 
play here, and you shall not be able to do them harm. People shall 
camp here when they travel up and down the river, and you shall pro- 
tect them.” They were transformed into rocks with large caves in 
which travellers camp. 

He travelled on and came to a house in which he saw people lying 
around the fire. He asked them, ‘‘ What is the matter? Are you 
sick?” “No,” they replied; “we are starving. The East Wind 
wants to kill us. The river, sea, and beach are frozen over, and we 
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cannot get any food.” Then he said, “Can’t you make the wind 
stop, so that you may obtain food?” Then he went out of the house 
and down to the river, which was completely frozen over. It was so 
slippery that he was hardly able to stand on the ice. He went up 
the river to meet the East Wind and to conquer him. While he 
went on, mucus flew out of his nose and froze at once, because it 
was so cold. When he came near the house of the East Wind, he 
took up some pieces of ice, which he threw into the river, saying, 
“ Henceforth it shall not be as cold as it is now. Winter shall bea 
little cold, but not very much so. You shall become herring.” The 
ice was at once transformed into herrings. Every piece became a 
herring and swam down the river. 

As’ai'yahat went on and finally arrived at the house of the East 
Wind. He entered, sat down, and whistled. His whole face was 
covered with frozen mucus. He did not go near the fire, and his 
whole body was trembling with cold. He said, however, “I feel so 
warm I cannot go near the fire. I am perspiring,” and he told the 
East Wind that he came from a house where they were drying her- 
rings. The East Wind said, “Don’t say so. It is winter now. 
There will be no herring for a long time to come.” As’ai‘yahat 
replied, “ Don't you believe me? There are plenty of herrings out- 
side.’ He went out and took an icicle, which he warmed at the fire. 
“ Look how quickly it boils,” he said to the East Wind, while actu- 
ally the ice was melting. Thus he made the East Wind believe that 
he held a herring in his hand. Then the East Wind ceased to blow, 
the ice began to melt, and the people had plenty of food. 

Up to that time it had been winter all through the year, but As’ai’- 
yahaL made summer and winter alternate. 

Then he went back to the people whom he had helped. “Rise 
and catch herring, and when you have enough tell your wives to pick 
berries, and you may hunt elk and deer.” Then they rose and did as 
he had told them, and they lived happy lives. 

He travelled on, and came to a place on the seacoast, where he 
saw a stranded whale, but he had no knife to cut it with. Near by 
there was a house from which a little smoke was rising. He entered 
and saw two men sitting one on each side of the fire. One of 
them was Netile’qsen (flint nose), the other TaLr’qten (copper for 
making arrow-points). He thought, “I wish they would fight.” 
As soon as he had thought so, they began to fight. Whenever 
Nctale’qsen hit TaLr’qtren’s nose the latter was bent in ; and when 
Tate’qten hit Nectale’qsen’s nose, chips of flint would fly from it. 

Then As’ai'yahat picked up the fragments and said, “ Stop fight- 
ing; there is a large whale on the beach.” He picked out three 
good flint knives, and went out to cut the blubber of the whale. He 
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travelled on and met an old woman who carried a basket of gamass. 
He asked, “ Where are you going?” She replied, “I am carrying 
this gamass to the old men in that house.” As’ai'yahat replied, 
“That is good; they are just now engaged carving awhale.” Then 
the old woman ran down to the shore as fast as she could, sharpen- 
ing her knife. She wanted to have some of the whale meat, too. 

As’ai’'yahat travelled on and came to a river, where he sat down 
on a rock near the water. After awhile he saw two women paddling 
down the river in a canoe. He thought, “I will transform myself 
into a baby.” He did so, and when the girls came down the river 
they heard the baby crying, and found it lying in a cradle on the 
rock. They said to each other, “ There is a deserted child,” and the 
oldest one continued, “Let me take it.” She took it up and the 
child began to cry harder than before. He wanted to be taken by 
the younger girl. Then the younger one took it up, and all at once 
it stopped crying. His arms were tied up; he cried again until his 
arms were untied, and then he commenced once more to cry, and did 
not stop until the younger one had taken him close to her. 

Then he began to play with her coat and ceased crying. The 
girl said to the older one: “Iste infans certe ineptus est. Nam 
vestibus sublatis me aspicit.” The older one replied: “ Don’t mind 
that. It is an infant who does not know anything.” So she did not 
mind him. Ille autem genitalia eius diu conspecta arripuit. Then 
the girl cried, “ Oh, certainly, he is As’ai’yahat.” She threw the 
cradle into the river. It did not even touch the water, but flew to 
the opposite bank of the river, where As’ai’yahaL stood laughing. 
Clamavit vulvam ejus anui consimilem esse. 

As’ai'yahaL was carrying a quiver filled with arrows. Whenever he 
desired to amuse himself, he took the arrows out of his quiver, broke 
them to pieces, and threw them down. At once they were trans- 
formed into men, who began to sing and dance. On the following 
morning, when he opened his quiver, they all resumed the shape of 
arrows and jumped into the quiver. 

He came to a place called Ntsra’nixil, on Siletz River. There he 
transformed himself, his wife and his child, into rocks, which are seen 
up to this day. The head of the man and the breasts of the woman 
are easily recognized. He is standing between the two other rocks. 
His life returned to the country of the salmon, of which he is the 
master.! 


1 Another informant called the persons represented by the three rocks Tk’a, 
the first man, his wife and child. He added that Tk’a knew all the thoughts and 
plans of men, and that for this reason they must refrain from bad thoughts. When 
they give away or waste berries, Tk’a feels annoyed, and sends a dry year in which 
berries are scarce. 
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The Yaquina tell that As’ai’yahat transformed himself into a dry 
tree at Yaquina Bay, and that his life returned from there to the 
salmon country. The Alsea and Yaquina, when passing this tree, 
shot an arrow at it. It is quite full of arrows. 

As’ai'yahaL made all the rocks, rivers, and cascades while travelling 
all over the world. Finally he returned to the country of the salmon, 
whence he came. 

The Siletz, a subdivision of the Tillamook, call him Tsaai'yahat, 


II. THE MAN WHO FOUND THE DENTALIA. 


There was an old man who lived at Nestucka. He had five sons 
and several daughters. One of his sons went up the river fishing 
salmon, and he saw a small fish carrying something white under his 
belly. He looked at it attentively, but was unable to discover what 
it was. Finally he caught the fish and saw that he carried a den- 
talium shell under his belly. He took part of his blanket and 
wrapped the fish in it, and buried it undera tree. Then he thought, 
“ As I have found something wonderful, I will fast for ten days.” 

He went home and did not eat anything that his mother offered 
him, and went to bed. On the following day, when he continued to 
fast, his father and mother asked him, “ Are you sick?” But hedid 
not reply. After five days he went up the river to see what had 
become of the salmon. He unearthed it, and found that there were 
several dentalia shells under its belly. He wrapped it up once more, 
buried it again, and returned home. After fasting ten days more, 
he went again to look after the fish. He unearthed it, and found 
a great many dentalia shells in his blanket. The salmon itself had 
disappeared. He carried some of the shells home. He said to his 
mother, “ Make threads of sinews.” She obeyed, and after she had 
made a strong rope he took it and went to the place where he 
had buried the salmon, and made a large bundle of dentalia shells. 
He carried it home, opened it, and the people saw it was full of 
shells, and henceforth he was a rich man. 


12. THE MAN WHO FOUND THE FLINT KNIFE. 


Once upon a time there lived a man at Slab Creek (Nasqéuwi'n). 
When fishing near the headwaters of the river he saw two salmon 
playing in the water. When they touched each other, they made a 
noise like that of falling metal. He tried to catch them, and finally 
succeeded in getting one of them. When he threw the fish ashore, 
he found that he had cut his hand, and saw that it was no salmon 
that he had caught, but a flint knife. The second salmon he found 
to be a stone hammer.! He took both of them home and concealed 

1 Flint (or obsidian ?) is highly valued by the Siletz, and whoever possessed a 
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them in his house. Then a severe winter ensued. It was raining 
and snowing continually, and the people were unable to procure 
food. Nobody knew what was the cause of the bad weather. 

One day the wife of the man who had found the flint knife dis- 
covered it under his bed. She said, “I wish they had put this knife 
into the mouth of the man who found it, then we should enjoy good 
weather again.” Her husband replied, “I wish they would put it 
into your mouth! Where did you find it? It belongs to me.” 
She excused herself, saying that she did not know that he had found 
it. After a short time, however, she took her children, left her hus- 
band, and went back to her brothers, who were very bad men, and 
who had killed mariy people. When she arrived there she said, 
“T found a stone knife in our house, and I said to my husband, ‘I 
wish it were in the mouth of the man who found it.’ Then my hus- 
band grew angry.” The brothers made themselves ready to go to 
their brother-in-law’s house. While travelling up the river they were 
almost frozen to death. The river was full of ice; it was snowing, 
and a cold east wind was blowing. When the man saw his brothers- 
in-law coming, he made a large fire of fir-bark, of which he had a 
plentiful supply in his house. The brothers did not go near the fire, 
but remained at the other side of the house, and warmed themselves 
at another fire which they had made for themselves. When they 
were warm, the man asked them, “ What wind was blowing when 
you came here? Was it east wind or west wind?” Then one of 
the brothers jumped up and asked him, “ What kind of wind do 
you make, you who made all the bad weather?” Then all the 
other brothers jumped up also. Two of them took hold of his legs 
and two of his arms; they tore his clothes from him and held him 
near the fire, so that his back split open like that of asalmon. When 
they had done so, one of the brothers looked out toward the sea and 
saw the sun coming forth. They held him close to the fire until he 
was dead, and then searched for the flint knife and the hammer. 
They found them under his pillow. Then they threw both of them 
into the fire, where they burned them. They took their sister's 
property out of the house and set fire to it; then it became fine 
weather, and it remained so all the winter. 

Their sister stayed with them, and they provided forher. Her son 
began to grow up. One day, when he walked in the sun near the 
house, she told him that his father had perished at the hands of his 
uncles. When the boy heard this he thought of avenging his father’s 
death. 


piece was considered a rich man. It is believed that the finding of a piece of 
flint produces bad weather, therefore if a man found a piece in winter he left it in 
the woods, and did not take it home until warm weather had set in. 
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One day the oldest uncle said to him, “Come, I will lie down in 
the sun; you shall pull out the hairs of my beard.”! The boy 
obeyed, sharpened his knife, and began pulling out his uncle’s beard. 
When he had cleaned his chin, he began pulling out the hairs under 
the chin, and while he was doing so his uncle fell asleep. Then the 
boy pushed up his chin a little higher, cut his throat, and cut off his 
head. He put it between the legs of his dead uncle. Then he 
covered the body with branches and went away never to return. 


13. TXAXA’ (=THE WARRIOR). 


There lived a man in Nestucka who used to rise early every morn- 
ing. One day when he came down to the beach he saw a large 
whale stranded. He ran back to the house to call the people, cry- 
ing, “Don’t sleep any longer. I have found a whale; let us carve 
it.’ They jumped up, but were unable to reach the whale, as the 
flood tide was coming in, and they were obliged to wait for low water. 
While they stood on the beach a man with his five sons from Nata’‘hts, 
named Txaxa’, came and asked the man who had found the whale, 
‘Will you allow me and my sons to cut off a bit of the tail for our 
dinner?’’ The man did not reply, because he did not wish them to 
share in the whale. Then the old man got angry and said to his 
sons, “ Let us go back. We will take the whale along.” ? 

They turned around, and all at once the whale began to swim along 
the beach, following them. Then the Nestucka ran after them, and 
asked the old man, “ Please don’t do that ; share the whale with us.” 
They, however, would not listen, but went on. 

The old man asked his guardian spirit where the whale would go 
ashore. The spirit replied, “It will strand at the place where you 
will find a large log of driftwood.”” And when they came to Nata’hts 
they saw a large log on the shore. There they stopped, and on the 
following morning the man climbed up a small hill to look out. He 
saw the whale lying on the beach. He went back to the camp and 
told his sons that the whale had stranded ; then they began to cut it 
up. They invited all the Neé'lim, Tillamook, and Nata‘hts to join 
them. After this, whenever a whale was seen off the shore, he sent 
out his guardian spirit (his supernatural power), who caught the 
whale as a net would catch it, and through this means he caused all 
the whales to strand on his beach, and at no other place. 

Once the Nata’‘hts challenged the Tillamook to a game of ball, the 
prize being awhale. The Tillamook accepted the challenge, as they 


! The Tillamook are in the habit of pulling out the hairs of the beard as they 


appear. 
® This man is said to be the same as the one who was taken up to the sky by 
the thunderbird, 
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never had a chance to get whale meat. They staked stores of roots 
and berries against the whale. When they were playing the old man 
put on his sea-otter cap and stood behind the players. He had 
painted his face red, white, and blue, and he talked as loud as he 
could the whole day, making the ball afraid of him. Therefore it 
never came near him, and the Tillamook were unable to win the 
game. They were beaten and lost their stake. When they were 
beaten Txaxd/ made them a present of whale meat. The following 
year they played again, and the Tillamook were beaten once more. 
Then they began to fight, and in the struggle Txaxa! was killed. 
The people began to cry when they saw that Txaxi! was killed, 
They put him into a canoe, which was paddled by six men, and went 
down the river. They came to the house where his mother was 
roasting clams, while his father was sitting idly by the fire. The 
people cried, “ Your son has been shot through the heart.” 

The old man saw them coming, but he did not stir. He asked his 
wife, “ Are the clams soon done?” 

Now the canoe arrived, the men jumped ashore, and went up to 
the old man and said, “ Your son has been killed.” The old man 
merely turned his head and said, “Come up here and eat clams 
with us.” Then the man who carried the message said, “‘ The old 
man does not mind at all that his son has been killed. He invites 
us to eat clams with him.” They went up, and, when they were 
eating, the old man joked with them and was very merry. When 
they had finished eating he said, “ Let us go down and look at the 
body.” 

They went down ; the old man shook his son and asked, “ What is 
the matter, Paint-face? Three colors are on your face. Arise and 
purify the inside of your body.” Then the dead one awoke, opened 
his eyes, and asked, “Is the tide comingin?” The old man replied, 
“No; it is still ebb-tide.” Txaxa’ replied, “Then I am dead. [If it 
had been flood tide I should have returned to life.” Then his father 
said, “ Take him to Red-water Creek (Tanl6 wuna’is = looking red), 
and call all the people from both sides of the river. Take this kettle 
and a small stick.” When all had assembled he told them to stand 
on both sides of the river, and ordered two men to make a dam 
across the water. He told them, “He shall lie down. Then you 
must sing and beat time on the kettle. He will rise and vomit into 
it, and you must pour what he has vomited into the water where it is 
deepest.” 

They did as he had ordered. When they began to sing and to 
beat time, Txaxa! arose and vomited blood into the kettle. They 
threw it into the water where it was deepest, opened the dam, and let 


it run down the river. The kettle was quite full of blood. Twice 
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he vomited and filled the kettle with blood. Then he took the 
arrow-point that had killed him out of his mouth, and was as well as 
before. 

The people returned to the village, and now he caused a heavy 
thunderstorm to rise, which split the trees of the forest and killed 
many of the Tillamook. Then he sent some of his people to the 
village of the Tillamook and challenged them to another game of 
ball. The latter were singing and dancing because they believed 
they had killed Txaxa’. After they had been challenged again, they 
sent two old men to see what the Nata’hts were doing. When these 
messengers arrived at Nata‘hts, they saw Txaxa’ practising with his 
ball. At first they would not believe their own eyes. , But when 
approaching nearer, they saw that their enemy was still alive. They 
returned to Tillamook and said: “Are you not ashamed to dance 
and sing? He whom you killed is alive and playing ball.” Then 
the people took off their fine garments and threw them into the fire. 

Franz Boas. 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


ALGONKIAN. In the “ American Anthropologist ” (vol. xi. pp. 88- 
91) for March, 1898, Dr. W. J. McGee describes “ A Muskwaki Bowl,” 
—a small wooden bowl kept as an heirloom in a family of the Musk- 
waki (“ Red Fox ’”’) or Sac and Fox tribe of Indians in Tama County, 
Iowa, together with the curved knife with which it was carved from 
a maple knot. An interesting point noted by the author is that 
among the Muskwaki, “when the first child is born, the father has 
the right to name it; but if it dies, the mother takes the right.” 

Eskimo. By far the most important of recent contributions to 
Eskimo literature is Dr. W. J. Hoffman’s “ The Graphic Art of the 
Eskimos,” which forms pp. 739-968 of the “Report of the U. S. 
National Museum for 1895 (Washington, 1897).” With 80 plates 
and 154 text-figures, the essay deals with effects of environment, art 
facility, materials and implements, techique, decoration and orna- 
mentation, pictography, ideography, shamanism, gesture-signs, etc. 
Very interesting are the author’s remarks on the resemblances and 
differences between the art of the Eskimo and that of cave man in 
France. For the folk-lorist who would study “ Eskimo Tales and 
Legends,” Dr. Hoffman’s paper is indispensable, as corrective and 
interpreter. — In German dress appears Sigurd Rink’s “ Kajakmian- 
ner-Erzahlungen grénlandischer Seehundsfanger ”’ (Berlin, 1897), — 
tales of Eskimo seal-hunters. —‘“ The Origin and Range of the 
Eskimo Lamp” is the title of an interesting paper by Walter Hough 
in the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. xi. pp. 116-122) for April, 
1898. The lamp seems to be peculiarly the possession of the women, 
and the Eskimo is wonderfully dependent upon it. The lamp has 
not only entered into folk-lore and religion, but “seems to have 
determined the distribution of the Eskimo race,” — the invention of 
the lamp having been, perhaps, “the initial of the movement to the 
northern coasts.” It may have been originated “on some seacoast, 
beginning with rude beach-stones having natural concavities.” — 
“ Eskimo Boot-strings”’ is the title of an interesting paper by Mr. 
John Murdoch in the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. xi. pp. 22, 
23) for January, 1898. It is a welcome contribution to the study of 
the details of dress so often neglected by travellers and investi- 
gators. The winding, twisting, and tying of strings are important 
subjects for research. — A further note is published by the author 
in the April number (p. 122) on the same topic. — In the “ American 
Anthropologist ” (vol. xi. pp. 55-58) for February, 1898, Anna Ful- 
comer describes “An Eskimo ‘Kashim,’” or dance-house, at old 
Fort St. Michaels, 700 miles up the west coast of Alaska. 
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IRoguoraAn. To the “ American Antiquarian ” (vol. xx. pp. 1-16) 
for January-February, 1897, Rev. W. M. Beauchamp contributes an 
article on “ Wampum used in Council and as Currency.” The 
author notes that “the Mohawk word gaionni, used for a belt, is 
from the same root as the title of the Iroquois aristocracy, and sig- 
nifies something highly esteemed.” A point worth more study is 
“the great and sudden impetus” given to the use of wampum in 
the seventeenth century. 

Keresan. To the “Proc. Davenport Acad. Nat. Sci.” for 1897, 
Prof. Frederick Starr contributes “ A Study of a Census of the Pueblo 
of Cochiti.” 

Kiowan. In “Urquell” (N. F., vol. i. pp. 329-333) Mr. James 
Mooney treats of “ The Kiowa Peyote Rite.” 

KwakIvuTL-Nootka. To the “Report of the U. S. National Mu- 
seum for 1895” (Washington, 1897), Dr. Franz Boas contributes a 
valuable detailed and elaborate account of “ The Social Organization 
and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians” (pp. 311-737). 
The essay is accompanied by §1 plates and 215 text-figures, while an 
appendix gives Indian texts of songs and speech, with translations 
and music. The subjects discussed are: Social organization ; pot- 
lach ; marriage ; clan legends ; spirits ; winter society ; winter cere- 
monials, songs and dances. Dr. Boas emphasizes the complexity of 
the Kwakiutl secret societies, and the difficulties of interpreting all 
their phenomena correctly: “ The psychological explanation for the 
development of the complicated system of the membership in secret 
societies lies in the combined action of the social system on the one 
hand and the method of acquiring manitous on the other” (p. 664). 
The customs observed nowadays are “ evidently a modern develop- 
ment of more ancient forms.” Dr. Boas also suggests a close rela- 
tionship between customs having to do with warfare and the devel- 
opment of secret societies. 

Nortuwest Coast. In the “Inter. Arch. fiir Ethnogr.” (vol. x. 
pp. 225-245), Mr. O. M. Dalton publishes “ Notes on an Ethno- 
graphical Collection from the West Coast of North America (more 
especially California), Hawaii, and Tahiti, formed during the voyage 
of Captain Vancouver, 1790-95, and now in the British Museum.” 

Puresios. “The Cliff Palace and its Surroundings” is the title of 
a paper by Rev. S. D. Peet, in the “ American Antiquarian” (vol. xx. 
pp. 19-36), in which are given some of the results of later explora- 
tions of the so-called “ High Houses and Round Towers” and other 
cliff-dwellings, especially of the “ Cliff Palace” of the Mancos Cajfion, 
said to be the largest ruin of its kind in the United States. —Ina 
subsequent number (pp. 81-101) Dr. Peet discusses “Cliff For- 
tresses.” See Keresan, Tusayan, Zuni. 
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Srovan. In the “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.” for February, 1898 (vol. 
xxvii. pp. 436-450), Miss Alice C. Fletcher publishes a valuable and 
critical article on “ The Significance of the Scalp-Lock: a Study of 
an Omaha Ritual,’ —a description of the ceremony of the first cut- 
ting of a child’s hair, and its relation to social and religious institu- 
tions and beliefs of the tribe. It would seem that, of the two cere- 
monies combined in the rite, that of “the turning of the child” was 
older than that of “cutting hair,” being, moreover, less specialized 
and of wider application to the people. — Another excellent contri- 
bution to the religio-sociology of primitive peoples is Miss Fletcher's 
“The Import of the Totem,” which appears in “ Science” for March 
4, 1898 (pp. 296-304). The Personal Totem, Belief Concerning 
Nature and Life, The Common Life, Anthropomorphism, Will- 
Power, The Appeal, Basis of the Efficacy of the Totem, The Social 
Totem and What it Stood for in the Tribe, The Influence of the 
Religious Societies upon the Gens, The Totem in the Tribal Organ- 
ization, Linguistic Evidence as to the Totem, are some of the topics 
discussed. Miss Fletcher notes that the totems of individuals and 
of gentes represented the same class of phenomena, and as totems 
could be obtained in but one way, through the rite of vision. 

Tarascan. Inthe “Bulletin Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist.” (vol. x. pp. 
61-79), Lumholtz and Hrdlicka describe some “ Marked Human 
Bones from a Prehistoric Tarasco Indian Burial Place in the State 
of Michoacan, Mexico.” Some interesting items of folk-lore respect- 
ing the bones of the dead among these and other Indian tribes are 
given. Descriptions of 26 marked bones, together with measure- 
ments, are added. 

TsimsHIAN. In the “American Antiquarian” (vol. xix. pp. 276- 
282) Dr. George A. Dorsey publishes an article on “ The Geography 
of the Tsimshian Indians.” The paper deals with village sites and 
distribution of population, and is accompanied by a map showing the 
range of the Tsimshian stock. 

Tusayan. In the “American Anthropologist” (vol. xi. pp. 1-14), 
Dr. J. W. Fewkes gives a detailed account of “ The Feather Symbol 
in Hopi Design.” More than two thirds of all the pictographs on 
ancient Tusayan pottery, where animals are intended, represent avian 
forms, and the “ predominance in the number of pictures of feathered 
gods is a faithful reproduction of denizens of their ancient Pantheon. 
The majority of the gods were avian in character, even when anthro- 
pomorphic.” Many triangular figures are simply reduced feather 
symbols. The ruling motive in ceramic decoration seems to have 
been religious. — In the same periodical (vol. xi. pp. 65-87, 101-115), 
Dr. Fewkes describes a length “The Winter Solstice Ceremony 
at Walpi,” as observed by him in 1891-1893, together with the late 
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A. M. Stephen. The paper is a valuable addition to the scanty liter. 
ature embodying detailed accounts of Pueblo sun-worship. The 
winter solstice ceremony is one of the most complicated in all the 
calendar of these Indians, and its general features “stamp it as 
the creation of a people who have been agriculturalists under the 
influence of an arid environment for a longer time than some of the 
other Hopi families.” Very prominent are two dominant elements 
in all Hopi ceremonials, “ rain-making” and “ corn-growth.” This 
excellent paper closes with a “Bibliography of the Tusayan Ritual,” 
and has appeared as a reprint (Washington, 1898) of 38 pp. sm. 4to. 

Uro-Aztecan. In “Globus” (vol. lxxiii. pp. 123-129), Dr. E. 
Seler writes of the pyramid-temple of Tepoztlan, with its hieroglyphs, 
not afew of which he seems to have identified. — In the “ Arch. per 
Antropol.” (vol. xxvii. pp. 395, 396), Dr. E. H. Giglioli describes 
(after Kollmann) a trumpet terminating in a human skull, said to be 
derived “from Palenque or Cholula,” and resembling similar South 
American instruments (from the Tupi tribe of the Yuruna on the 
Xingu). — Under the title “ Trephining in Mexico,” Carl Lumholtz 
and Ales Hrdlicka give an account in the “ American Anthropolo- 
gist” (vol. x. pp. 389-396) for December, 1897, of two trephined 
Tarahumara skulls from Chihuahua. 

Zuni. In the “American Anthropologist” (vol. xi. pp. 33-40) 
for February, 1898, Mrs. M. C. Stevenson writes of “ Zufii Ances- 
tral Gods and Masks.” Creation myths, legends of tribal origin, 
and descriptions of the gods make up this interesting résumé of a 
part of Zufii theology. Notes of the initiation of children into the 
secret society of the Kdk-ko are added. The author observes: 
“The dramas enacted by the personators of the gods are elaborate 
and full of interest to the people, and, while the actors endure many 
hardships and privations, they derive great joy from it all.” 


CENTRAL AMERICA, 


Mayan. To the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. x. pp. 397- 
412) for December, 1897, Mr. L. W. Gunckel contributes an article 
on the “Analysis of the Deities of Maya Inscriptions.” Brief 
accounts, with illustrations, are given of 27 heads of divinities, 
based upon the author’s card catalogue of glyphs from Maudslay 
and other writers who have published plates of inscriptions. — “ Die 
Tagegétter der Mayas” are discussed by Dr. E. Férstemann in 
“Globus ” (vol. Ixxiii. pp. 137, 162). The paper is a valuable study 
of the relation between the Maya day-names and deity-names. — 
The “Century” Magazine (vol. lv. pp. 407-419) contains an article 
by G. B. Gordon, entitled “The Mysterious City of Honduras: an 
account of recent discoveries in Copan.” —In “ Globus” (vol. Lxxiii. 
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p. 68), Dr. C. Sapper writes of “Ein chirurgisches Instrument der 
Mittelamerikanischen Indianer.” — In the “Internat. Arch. f. Eth- 
nogr.” (vol. xi. pp. 1-6), Dr. C. Sapper discusses “Die Ruinen von 
Mixco (Guatemala).” The author holds that the Pokomames lived 
in San Salvador before they wandered westward again to Guate- 
mala. —In the “Proceedings of the Royal Society,” of London, 
A. P. Maudslay publishes an article on “ A Maya Inscription, inter- 
preted by Goodman’s Tables” (vol. lxii. pp. 67-80). The inscription 
studied is one recently discovered by Mr. Teobert Maler at Piedras 
Negras, on the Usumacinta River, and is read by the author “ down- 
wards in double columns from left to right,” who claims to make out 
very nearly half of the 48 glyphs. It is however, perhaps, asking 
too much when Mr. Maudslay says: “It can, I think, therefore be 
fairly claimed for Mr. Goodman that his researches have raised the 
veil of mystery which has for so long hung over the carved hiero- 
glyphic writing of the Mayas.” 


SOUTH AMERICA AND WEST INDIES. 


ARAUCANIAN. With Nos. x-xii, Dr. Rodolfo Lenz’s “ Arauca- 
nian Studies” make a volume of 485 pages under the title, “ Estudios 
araucanos. Materiales para el estudio de la Lengua, la Literatura i 
las Costumbres de los Indios Mapuche o Araucanos.” This collec- 
tion of popular and historical tales and descriptive pieces, songs, 
etc., is a boon to the comparative folk-lorist and student of primitive 
languages. It is with pleasure that we note Dr. Lenz’s intention of 
publishing in the near future “a résumé of the general philology 
and psychology of Araucanian speech.” No. x. (“Cantos Araucanos 
en Moluche i Pehuenche Chileno,” pp. 381-418) is furnished with 
an introduction (pp. 381-392) on “ Araucanian Poetry,” based upon 
the material (§30 verses) already in the possession of the author. 
No fixed norm of syllables exists, though there seems to be a sort 
of trochaic rhythm in the majority of the verses. The Indian tells 
tales in prose when sober, but when drunk (at public feasts, etc.) he 
sings. The Araucanian songs have a melancholy character (which 
has been noted by the old chroniclers). Musical accompaniments 
(with any sort of instrument) are not at all common, except in cere- 
monials, etc., where a sort of drum is employed, and in the dances. 
As to style, the songs differ little in vocabulary from prose-tales, 
except intercalations like piam, and verbal forms with the particle 
-rke. Wocatives are also very common. Most of the songs seem to 
be of individual origin, and many even retain the author’s name. 
Twenty-two songs in all are given with Araucanian text, Spanish 
translation, and explanatory notes. Of these, many are love songs 
and chants of like import; war songs also figure to a considerable 
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extent. ‘ The Woman’s Complaint,” which Dr. Lenz styles one of 
the most poetic of these songs, is worth reproducing here in Eng- 
lish (the story is of a native woman who had been stolen from her 
husband by an Indian of Huinfali, at the foot of the Cordillera, near 
Curacautin) :— 

The woman was married, 

And was carried off by a man 

To a very distant country ; 

Was carried off to Huinfali. 

As she arrived she sang, 

Thus said she her song: 

“I come from a land far off, 

Blue, blue was the land, 

I come here ever weeping, - 

Ever with tears. 

I come (said the woman) 

From a very distant country, 

Leaving my good friend — woe is me!” 


No. xi. (pp. 419-445) contains seven descriptive pieces in prose in 
the Pehuenche dialect,—description of a threshing; the sacred 
stone of Retricura; trip to Retricura and the oracle stone; trip to 
Huinfali; the alligator’s enchantment (a personal incident in the 
life of Huenchulao, an old cacique near Santa Rosa) ; the dispute of 
Truren, and a trip to the mountain. No. xii. (pp. 447-485) is made 
up of the text (with interlinear translation and notes) of dialogues 
dictated by Juan Calvun of Cholchol in the central Araucanian dis- 
trict. In the epilogue, which closes the volume, Dr. Lenz makes 
graceful acknowledgment of the encouragement given him by 
American and European men of science, and by the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington. — Under the title, “Langue Auca” 
(Paris, 1898, 372 pp.), Rauol de la Grassérie publishes (making the 
twenty-first volume of the “ Bibliothéque de Linguistique Améri- 
caine”’) a grammar and dictionary of the Aucan (Araucanian) tongue. 

Caincud. In the “Pop. Sci. Mo.” (vol. lii. pp. 400-405) for 
January, 1898, Dr. Machon’s brief account of the “ Caingud Indians 
of Paraguay” is reprinted from the Bulletin of the Neuchatel 
Geographical Society. This tribe is thought to be one of those 
“reduced” by Jesuits, but “since gradually fallen back, after the 
decline and ruin of the missions into their primitive savagery.” The 
test of eligibility to marry is killing a tapir, and young men are very 
jealous of the slightest attentions of strangers to the girls with whom 
they are in love. 

Carts. To the “Journ. Anthr. Inst.” (vol. xxvii. pp. 293-315) 
Mr. Joseph Numa Rat, of St. Kits, contributes a valuable article on 
“The Carib Language, as now spoken in Dominica, West Indies,” 
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treating chiefly of the grammar, and giving several paragraphs in 
the aboriginal tongue with translation. The native word for a 
Carib is Kartfuna, while Karinaku means the whole Carib race. 
The author suggests the derivation of the word Carié from Kairabu, 
the name of the leeward coast of Dominica, given in answer to some 
inquiry. A few specimens of the “language of the women” are 
also given, with the corresponding terms used by the men. The 
author thinks the Arawak (to judge from certain resemblances) may 
be the tongue from which these peculiar words, “used by all the 
Carib women,” have been derived —the women-Carib Xd¢i=— 
“moon,” e. g. being the same with the Arawak term. A brief but 
interesting list of words adopted from the French and Spanish is 
added, among which, since the Caribs are a sea-folk, it is strange to 
find sd/u, “salt.” 

Cuand. Asa reprint from the eighteenth volume of the “ Boletin 
del Instituto Geografico” (Buenos Aires), S. A. Lafone-Quevedo 
publishes his study, ‘ Los Indios Chanases y su Lengua, con apuntes 
sobre los Quevandies, Yaros, Boanes, Guenoas 6 Minuanes, y un 
mapa etnico.” The Chanases or Chana Indians dwell southwest of 
the mouth of the Parana. Brinton affiliates them with the Tupi 
stock, and Gatschet separates it from the Guarani. 

Guyana. In the “Intern. Archiv f. Ethnogr.” (vol. xi. pp. 51-72), 
L. C. van Panhuys publishes an article — “ Proeve eener Verklaring 
van de Ornamentik van de Indianen in Guyana” — in which he dis- 
cusses the ornamental art of the Indians of Guyana, Surinam espe- 
cially. The study is the outcome of two years’ residence at Albina, 
on the Marowijne, which forms the boundary between Surinam and 
French Guyana. A most interesting portion of this paper is the 
notes on the toad in art and in folk-lore. 

Guayagut. Charles de la Hitte and H. Ten Kate publish at La 
Plata (under date of 1897) a folio entitled “Notes ethnographiques 
sur les Indiens Guayaquis.”” — Another brief paper on these Indians 
is that of Dr. Paul Ehrenreich in “Globus” (vol. lxxiii. pp. 73-78), 
with the title “ Neue Mittheilungen iiber die Guayaki (Steinzeit- 
menschen) in Paraguay,” who makes uses of the first. The Guayaqui 
seem to be one of the few tribes now surviving in the so-called 
“stone age,” and are very primitive indeed in thought and life. 

Guaycurv. What is known (from the time of Dobritzhoffer down 
to the present) concerning the Abipones, a prominent member of 
the Guaycurt stock, is presented by S. A. Lafone-Quevedo, in his 
“Tdioma Abipona ” (Buenos Aires, 1897, 368 pp. 8vo), a study, which 
originally appeared in the publications of the National Academy of 
Sciences of Cordova. The ethnographic introduction and the anal- 
ysis of the grammar are excellent. The author has made good use 
of Dobritzhoffer and Brigniel. See Mataco. 
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Lencua. Jean Habel’s book of travels in the La Plata country, 
Paraguay and Chili, “ Ansichten aus Siidamerika” (Berlin, 1897, 
176 S.), contains a few notes on the Lenguas of Paraguay. 

Maraco. Juan Pelleschi’s “ Los Indios Matacos y su Lengua” 
(Buenos Aires, 1897, 248 pp.), which originally appeared in the 
“ Boletin del Instituto Geografico”’ (Buenos Aires), contains valuable 
ethnographic data, vocabulary, dialogues, tales, etc. The Matdcos, 
said to be affiliated with the Guaycurt: stock, are one of the Chaco 
tribes, west of the river Paraguay, in the Argentine. Pelleschi’s 
book on the Grand Chaco (“Otto Mesi nel Gran Chaco”) was pub- 
lished at Florence in 1881. 

Peru. Inthe “American Anthroplogist” (vol. x. pp. 413, 414), 
Dr. G. A. Dorsey describes “ A Copper Mask from Chimbote, Peru,” 
—a find noted as unique. 

West Inpies. “The Aborigines of the West Indies”’ is the title 
of a paper by Lady Edith Blake in the “ Pop. Sci. Mo.” (vol. lii. pp. 


373-387) for January, 1898. 


GENERAL. 
Art. In the “Amer. Antiquar.” (vol. xx. pp. 37-44), Mr. S. E. 
Laidlaw writes of “ Miniatures, or Diminutive Relics,” — axes, arrow- 


heads, pots, pipes, beads and rings, etc., many of which, doubtless, 
served as objects of education or playthings for the children of the 
aborigines, rude efforts at manufacture, or toys. 

Dress AND ORNAMENT. To the “Proc. Amer. Antiquar. Soc.” 
(vol. xi. pp. 381-454), Mr. Lucien Carr contributes a detailed account 
of the “ Dress and Ornaments of Certain American Indians.” 

InvENTIONS. In the “Arch. ital. de Biol.” (vol. xxvii. pp. 289- 
295), A. Benedicenti writes, “ Sur l’action physiologique du poison de 
quelques fléches de l’Amérique du Sud.” 

Reicion. A second edition of Dr. A. Réville’s “Origin and 
Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the Religions of Mexico and 
Peru,” was published in London in 1897. 

SymBotism. In the “American Antiquarian” (vol. xix. pp. 260- 
271) Mr. L. W. Gunckel writes of “The Symbol of. the Hand,” not- 
ing especially its occurrence in the pictographs of the Arizona-New 
Mexico region and in the Mayan hieroglyphs. 

A. F.C. andl. C. C. 
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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


CANADIAN Foik-Lore. In the “Globe,” Toronto, Ont., Mr. David Boyle, 
curator of the Archeological Museum, Toronto, has undertaken to super- 
intend a series of articles treating of “Canadian Folk-Lore,”’ the intro- 
ductory chapter bearing date of November 13, 1897. The articles offer a 
mass of matter obtained from various correspondents, setting forth the 
survivals of popular superstition in Canada, consisting of signs, omens, 
beliefs relating to spirits, witches, and ghosts, popular medicine, animal 
and vegetable lore, and the like. It appears, as was to be expected, that 
the majority of these ideas, being of old English origin, correspond pretty 
closely to notions in vogue in the United States, the proportion which can 
be credited to local invention being very small. Below are cited certain of 
the items which seem to be especially worthy of note, as less completely 
matter of record; the date of the journal containing the information is 
appended. 

Forms of Boys’ Oaths. “In my own boyhood the only one employed 
was, ‘as sure’s death,’ but another old countryman informed me that 
where he came from it took the form of ‘as sure’s h—l.’ In Toronto the 
custom for the boy asseverating is to wet the point of one finger on his 
tongue, then to draw the wet finger down the breast of his coat, saying 
meanwhile : ‘ Now it’s wet, and now it’s dry ; may God cut my throat if I 
tell a lie.’”” (November 13.) 

“The little boys of my acquaintance have different oaths to that of any 
told by your correspondents. A Bluevale hopeful, if he trades a jackknife 
or a whistle, always makes the bargain steadfast by saying : — 

Red leather, 
Bargain forever. 


And with regard to verifying a statement a small boy must say : — 


Criss cross, 
Apple-sauce, 


accompanying the words with the crossing of the heart, which is found, I 
should say, from seeing some children cross themselves in most any region 
of the trunk. 

“A schoolmate of mine, whenever I had a yarn that seemed to him 
incredible, would say: ‘Do you wish to die?’ If the story were true, I 
answered ‘ Yes,’ not meaning that I longed for death, but that death to me 
had no additional terrors, as I had told the truth.” (December 18.) 


Omens oF Bap Luck. From a collection given by Mr. Boyle as con- 
tributed by Mr. A. J. Ritchie (December 11), we cite, with a few omissions, 
in the case of familiar omens, those given as significant of ill luck : — 

Boots or shoes raised off the floor or ground. — Placing the feet on the 
table. — Walking over white flag-stones.— Walking under a bridge or 
ladder. — Walking under an elevated railroad when the train is passing 
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over. —In removing, to clean the room or house you leave. — To kill a 
spider.— To find a spider in your room in the morning.— To meet a 
cross-eyed person first in the morning. (Bad luck for the day.)— To carry 
ink about or spill ink. — For a woman to meet a red-haired woman early in 
the day. — For a man to meet a red-haired man early in the day. — To have 
a woman as a Caller first on Monday morning. — To have a flock of crows 
fly over your head. — To hand salt to another person. (Bad luck to the 
other person ; also, a quarrel.) — After sitting down to the table, to change 
your place. — In dressing, to put on any article of clothing inside out. ~— 
To stub the left toe. — To be born under certain stars known as unlucky 
stars. — To turn a bed on Sunday. — To use poplar in any piece of furni- 
ture in a house or camp, or for a lumberman to snub his raft to a poplar, 
— To look into a mirror before retiring. — To find a horseshoe pointing 
away from you. — For a cock to crow in the evening.— To go directly 
through a house without stopping or sitting down.—To meet an old 
woman. — To find a five-leaved clover.— To see the moon first through 
glass. — To have a gentleman with a flat foot call on New Year’s Day. — 
Not to kill the first snake you see in the season. — For a strange cat to 
come to the house. — For a preacher and a white horse to travel in the 
same steamer. — To meet a lean pig. — On finding a cricket in your room 
at night, to kill it. — For a bride to wear rye-grass, (She will be fickle.) — 
For a bride to wear cherry blossoms. (They are emblematical of decep- 
tion.) — For a groom to wear lavender. (He will be distrustful and jeal- 
ous.)— To marry on the thirteenth of the month.— To marry a man 
whose initial is the same as your own.— To see a hare, dog, lizard, or 
funeral on your way to a wedding.— To see a lady-bird on the way toa 
wedding, and have it light on the groom. — To see a lady-bird when you 
are on the way to a wedding, and have it crushed. (Disastrous.)— To see 
a snake when you are on the way to a wedding. — The day after the wed- 
ding belongs to the groom, and if it be fair it is unlucky. 

It is also unlucky to postpone a wedding. — For a bride elect to put on 
all her wedding attire at once before the wedding. — For the bride to put 
on her left shoe first. (Unhappy life.)— For the bride to look into a 
mirror after her toilet is complete. — For a bride to assist in making her 
dress or her wedding cake. (Unhappy life.)—To drop the ring during 
the ceremony. — To lose the wedding ring. — To break the wedding ring. 
— To have a married person to stand up with you at your wedding. — For 
either the bride or groom to receive a telegram on the wedding day. — For 
newly married couple to break any piece of pottery at their first house- 
moving. 


Omens or Goop Luck. Among omens cited as lucky are the following : 
To have an extra knife, fork, or spoon at the table.— To drop the scis- 
sors so that they fall into a crack. — To have a cat follow you, especially if 
he be black. — To have a cricket in your house or room. — In entering a 
church, to enter by stepping in with your right foot.— To find a piece of 
old iron. — To find a spider in your room at night. — To meet a cross-eyed 
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person first in the morning signifies good luck to some. — For a bride to 
wear heliotrope, ivy, or clover. (Signifies faithfulness.) — To see a spider, 
toad, wolf, or lady-bird (if the last-named alight on the bride) on the way 
to the wedding. — For a bride to dream of fairies the night before the wed- 
ding. — To kiss the bride at the ceremony, and before her husband has 
kissed her. 


LETTER TO Rats. The ancient custom of banishing rats by means of a 
letter has already been discussed in the Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
vol. v. p. 23. Another example is furnished by a correspondent (Decem- 
ber 11), who recites how a farmer of South Walsingham, according to 
advice, “ wrote a friendly letter to the rats, telling them that his crops were 
short, that he could not afford to keep them through the winter, that he had 
been very kind to them, and that for their own benefit he thought they 
should leave him, and go to some of his neighbors who had more grain. 
This letter the farmer pinned to one of the posts in the barn for the rats to 
read, and, strange to say, in two days every rat left his premises.” 


MIsceLLANEOus. “In the case of a recent death in Toronto, all the 
pictures in the house were turned with their faces to the wall, the clock was 
stopped, and the household Tabby had a bit of crepe tied round her neck.” 
(November 13.) — “ Lightning will never strike a birch-tree. — To insure 
its bearing again, one should thank the tree from which fruit is gathered.” 
(December 11.) — Nick a calf’s ear if you wish it to prosper. — Bluevale 
brides consider it a particularly bad omen if the sun does not shine on 
their wedding day. But it might as well not shine, if its rays do not fall 
on their unbonneted heads. I know of one woman who was married under 
not the most auspicious circumstances. The day was rainy and dismal ; 
the sun shone but once, then only for amoment! The bride rushed out 
of doors to receive its rays. Since then prosperity has been good to her 
and hers, and all on account of the sunbeams falling on her bare head on 
her wedding day.” (December 18.) 

The gathering of Mr. Boyle promises to reach considerable dimensions. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


OriciIn OF MarTHa’s VINEYARD INDIANS. Information is desired in 
regard to the authenticity and affiliations of the following narrative, pur- 
porting to relate the Indian tradition of the settlement of Martha’s Vine- 

ard : — 
, “The first Indian who came to the Vineyard was brought thither with 
his dog on a cake of ice. When he came to Gay Head he found a very 
large man whose name was Moshup. He had a wife and five children, — 
four sons and one daughter, — and lived in the Den. He used to catch 
whales, and then pluck up trees and make a fire and roast them. The 
coals of the trees and the bones of the whales are now to be seen. After 
he was tired of staying here, he told his children to go and play ball on 
the beach that joined No man’s Land to Gay Head. He then made a mark 
with his toe across the beach, at each end, so deep that the water followed 
and cut away the beach, so that his children were in fear of drowning. 
They took their sister up and held her out of the water. He told them to 
act as if they were going to kill whales, and they were all turned into killers 
(a fish so called). The sister was dressed in large stripes; he gave them 
a strict charge always to be kind to her. His wife mourned the loss of 
her children so exceedingly that he threw her away. She fell upon Secon- 
nett, near the rocks, where she lived some time, exacting contributions of 
all who passed by water. After a while she was turned into a stone. The 
entire shape remained for many years, but after the English came some of 
them broke off the arms, head, etc., but the most of the body remains to 
this day. Moshup went away, nobody knows whither. He had no con- 
versation with the Indians, but was kind to them, by sending them whales 
&c ashore to them to eat. But after they grew thick around him he left 
them.” (From an account communicated to the Mass. Hist. Society by 
Benjamin Bassett, of Chilmark, Martha’s Vineyard, who obtained it from 
an Indian of Gay Head, about the year 1790. Vide 1 M. H. S. Coll. 


i. 139.) 


Story oF Betts Happincton. (Vol. viii. p. 327.) The wide diffusion of 
this amusing little dramatic play, which might antecedently have been 
taken for only a local jest, illustrates the ease with which insignificant but 
entertaining inventions, attracting notice in virtue of their wit and oddity, 
attain traditional currency, and the obstinacy with which they retain a place 
in the recollection. Here may be reproduced two printed versions. 

(a) From the Boston “ Evening Transcript ” (date not noted) : — 

“The story of ‘ Betts Haddington’ is at least a century old, and its reci- 
tation in an old woman’s voice, in the old-fashioned New England dialect, 
used to afford young people no end of amusement in the days of our 
grandmothers. A correspondent, S. E. H., who furnishes it, says, ‘ This is 
the story, as far as I remember it, that my aunt used to repeat to me,—a 
great deal depends upon the way it is told.’ 
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“« Betts Hadd’ngton. As I was sett’n’ cardin’ tow, who should I see 
but Betts Hadd’n’ton a ridin’ up to the door. I got up and shook the 
shives off my apron, and says I, “ Betts, haow dew you dew?” for many ’s 
the day Betts and I have carded tow together. Says I, “ Betts, dew come 
in and sef up. Naow,” says I, “ Betts, dew eat.” And I went daown cellar, 
and brought up doughnuts, some good paound cake, sech as anybody ’d 
have, some cheese, sage cheese, some diet drink, made of gill-go-over-the- 
ground, Robert-run-away, sassafras, checkerberry, and sech like, good to 
drink in the spring o’ the year tg clear the blood. And my husband, he 
come in, and I gin him the wink, for we thought everything of Betts, and 
when she was married we gin her sech sights o’ things. We gin her a 
great keeler and a little keeler, and we gin her three airthen milk pans ; 
they were cracked to be sure, but I biled ’em in milk and they were jest as 
good as new, and six airthen plates and cups and saucers. Some of the 
handles were gone and they wan’t all mates. And says I, “ Now, Betts, 
dew eat,” and if she eat an aounce, she eat a pound. “ Naow,” says she, 
“Miss Bishop, I must be goin’, for I have got an antic hoss and a new 
chay, and I live at that great seaport town Pawtucket.” Antic hoss and 
new chay!!! As for the hoss, the crows would n’t have picked him. He 
was wall-eyed and had the spring halt, and never was sound. The chay 
never was new ; it was only second hand to begin with. As for Pawtucket, 
it’s no more a seaport than Seakonk Plain, not a bit. As for my hus- 
band, he sot heaps by Betts, and I gin him the wink and he says, “ Betts, 
dew come agin.”’” (Note 1729.) 

(4) From “ Stories of the Olden Time,” by Ednah D. Cheney :— 

“Conversation heard in a Stage Coach in New England. — Friendship, 
Miss Bishop, is like a spider’s web, the least breath of air will destroy it. 

“ Now Bets Wade and I was gals together, all the difference was, I was 
rich, and Bets was poor! One day Bets got married, and there’s no end 
to the things my husband di’n’ gin that gal. He gin her sights and sights 
o’ things. He gin her a great keeler tub and a little keeler tub; he gin 
her two wooden bowls, painted yellow outside and red in; he gin her a 
churn and a churn dash, too, Miss Bishop ; and he gin her a peck o’ 
raisins and a quart o’ tea. And that ungrateful wretch never sot foot in 
my house for two years! 

“ One day as I was sitting ca’ding tow before the house (I never thought 
myself above ca’ding tow, Miss Bishop), a chaise drove up to the door, and 
who should it be but Bets Wade! So I thought I must be polite in my 
own house, so I said, ‘ Bets, come in.’ 

“She come in and she sot down. My husband come in; I hit him the 
wink not to speak to Bets. That touched her up pretty well, for my hus- 
band always sot everything by Bets, all the world ; more too, sometimes, 
She said she had been living so long in that seaport town, Pawtucket, she 
thought she must once more visit her country friends. That seaport town, 
Pawtucket! That made me mad, Miss Bishop! It’s no more of a sea- 
port town than Merrimac River. But I’d been too long in the woods 
to be scared by an owl, much more by Bets Wade! 
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“ Bets asked if I wouldn’t give her some tea? I told her I would if 
she'd wait till tea time come? So I went down into the cellar, and I got 
a pound o’ butter, and a pound o’ pound cake, and a pound o’ shortcake, 
and two pounds o’ sage cheese o’ my own making. Bets Wade never put 
better in her mouth in her life, and I brought ’em up, and I put ’em on the 
table, and I said, ‘ Bets, eat!’ and, good Lord, she did eat! If she eat one 
mouthful, she ate two pounds. I should think the critter had n’t had any- 
thing to eat for a month. 

“She said she believed she must go, for she had an antic horse and new 
shay. Antic horse! the critter wan’t bigger than a Newfoundland dog; 
they had to tie the poor critter to a post to keep him from tumbling down ! 
And as for the chaise, that was made in Adam’s day, and then it wan’t 
new! And if Bets Wade ever got a ride off that horse she did well. No, 
she never did! They had to take the poor critter into the chaise afore 
they got home.” 

Ellen Chase. 


DEATH AT THE EpBING OF THE Tr1DE. It is a common belief among the 
natives of towns along the Connecticut shore of Long Island Sound, that 
when a person lies at the point of death, his soul will not depart until the 


ebbing of the tide. 
Geo. L. Parnell. 


CaRRyING Corpses Feet First. A correspondent desires information 
as to the origin of this custom. It seems only the natural way of speeding 
the dead on his journey; to look backwards would tend to defeat the 
departure, and therefore the end of the ceremony. So the body was 
properly placed with feet toward the door of the chamber of death. But 
in modern cultivated usage, these ideas and the associated practices have 


lost their currency. 





LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


SuMMER MEETING OF THE AMERICAN FoLkK-Lore Society, Boston, 
Mass., AucusT 25, 1898.—In connection with the fiftieth Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, at 
Boston, Mass., August 22 to 27, will be held a Summer Meeting of the 
American Folk-Lore Society. The Society will unite with Section H 
(Anthropology) of A. A. A. S. Thursday, August 25, will be set aside for 
the readings of papers relating to folk-lore, and members of this Society 
desiring to offer such papers will communicate their titles to W. W. Newell, 
Magnolia, Mass., or to M. H. Saville, Secretary of Section H, American 
Museum of Natural History, Central Park, New York, N. Y. 

Energetic preparations have been made to render the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the organization of the A. A. A. S. in every way an interesting and 
important occasion. It is to be hoped that there may be a correspondingly 
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numerous attendance; members of the American Folk Lore Society, not 
already members of A. A. A. S., will be welcomed as additions to the latter. 


AMERICAN Fork-Lore Society, Boston Brancu. — Friday, January 
18. The regular meeting was held at the apartment of Mrs. Lee Hoffman, 
in “The Abbotsford.” In the absence of the President, Professor Putnam, 
Mr. Frank Russell, Vice-President, occupied the chair. Miss Annie 
Beecher Scoville, of the Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va., described 
“The Education of an Indian Child.” As an illustration, Miss Scoville 
portrayed the life of a typical Ogallala Sioux from birth until the age of 
thirteen or fourteen years, giving an account of childish games, and of the 
stories related to children in order to inculcate moral truths. Examples 
were given of the fact that the influence of woman predominates in the 
education of Indian children. After the address, Indian folk-lore was 
related by an Indian student of Harvard University who is engaged in 
making a special study of the traditions of his race. 

Friday, March 25. The meeting was held at the house of Mrs. W. B. 
Kehew, 317 Beacon Street, Mr. W. W. Newell presiding. Mr. George 
Bird Grinnell, the speaker of the evening, gave an entertaining account of 
customs and traditions among Cheyenne Indians, based on his own experi- 
ence acquired by residence. War songs were reproduced with the phono- 
graph. Mr. Benjamin Ives Gilman, who has made a study of Indian music 
as collected by the phonograph, Miss Scoville, and Mr. Montague Cham- 
berlain were among the speakers who took part in the subsequent dis- 
cussion. 

Friday, April 29. The monthly meeting (deferred two weeks) was 
held at “The Charlesgate,” Mr. W. W. Newell presiding. This being the 
annual meeting, officers were elected for the ensuing year, as follows: 
President, Prof. F. W. Putnam. Vice-Presidents, Mr. W. W. Newell, Mr. 
Frank Russell. Zreasurer, Mr. Montague Chamberlain. Secretary, Miss 
Helen Leah Reed. Council, Dr. C. A. Pope, Mrs, E. F. Fenollosa, Mrs. 
G. B. Valiant, Dr. Sarah E. Palmer, Mr. A. R. Tisdale, Mr. Ashton 
Willard. 

The speaker of the evening was Prof. D. G. Lyon of Harvard University, 
who gave an account of “The Babylonian-Assyrian Religion,” illustrated 
with lantern slides. 

Helen Leah Reed, Secretary. 


CinctnnaTI Brancu. — March 8. The meeting was held at the house of 
Dr. C. D. Crank. Dr. D. Philipson gave a very interesting discourse on 
the “ Legendary Tales of the Patriarch Abraham.” At the birth of Abra- 
ham, as of other great men, a wonderful star was seen in the heavens ; he 
was exposed to the flames for three days without being injured; he was 
tempted by Satan, etc. By Dr. Philipson the story of the sacrifice of 
Isaac is believed to be a protest against the practice of child-sacrifice. 
The tales noticed are from the Talmud and the Midrash, the latter being 
a collection of light literature belonging to the eighth century, and there- 
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fore doubtless influenced by the folk-lore of the various peoples with whom 
the Jews had come in contact. 

April 19. The Society met in the room of the Woman’s Club. The 
annual election took place, and the following officers were elected, to serve 
for the year 1898-99: resident, Prof. Charles L. Edwards. First Vice. 
President, Mrs. G. A. Thayer. Second Vice-President, Mr. F. A. King. 
Secretary, Miss Therese Kirchberger. Zreasurer, Mr. L. M. Savage. Ada- 
visory Committee, Dr. D. Philipson, Dr. I. D. Buck, Miss Annie Laws, 
Mrs. A. D. McLeod. After the business meeting, Professor Edwards gave 
his lecture on the “ Current Superstitions of the Bahamas,” followed by a 
series of views representing the scenery of the islands, which were highly 
enjoyed. 

Therese Kirchberger, Secretary. 


WaSHINGTON.— The Folk-Lore Section of the Woman’s Anthropological 
Society, of Washington, D. C., held a meeting and reception at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Moore, on Wednesday evening, December 8, 1897. 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher presided; and Mrs. Marianna P. Seaman read a 
paper on “Gloves: their History, Customs, and Folk-lore ;” Prof. Otis T. 
Mason, of the National Museum, gave an account of “The Women who 
have gone to live in the sky,” or, the deification of certain abstract con- 
ceptions in regard to the workings of nature ; and Col. Weston Flint spoke 
of Chinese folk-lore as he had observed it. The papers were discussed by 
Prof. Cleveland Abbe, of the Weather Bureau, Dr. Frank Baker, and 
Prof. Thomas Wilson, of the Smithsonian Institution, and others. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BOOKS. 

ZBORNIK ZA NARODNI ZIVOT I OBICAJE JUZNIH SLAVENA (Journal of the 
National Life and Customs of the Southern Slavs), published by the 
Jugoslavenska akademija znanosti i umjetnosti, edited by Prof. Ivan 
Miréetié, Part I. Zagreb (Agram), 1896. Pp. viii, 368, 1. 8°. 

Though among the first to collect the folk-lore of the people, the Croa- 
tians are the last of the Slavs to found a periodical for a methodical glean- 
ing of what little may still be left of the creation of the popular mind. 
Poland set the example for all such publications by its “ Zbidr wiadomosci 
do antropologii Krajowej,” which is edited by the Academy of Sciences at 
Cracow, and which has now reached its eighteenth volume. In it have 
appeared the important anthropological investigations of Majer, Koper- 
nicki, Olechnowicz, and a vast amount of material of a more general 
ethnological character. In the mean while Karlowicz began his “ Wisla” 
in Warsaw in 1887. While claiming to be a geographical-ethnological 
magazine, yet in reality it almost entirely deals with folk-lore, there having 
appeared in it but two geographical essays. 
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Bulgaria is the youngest of the Slavic countries to develop a native 
literature. Before the sixties there were no Bulgarian books in existence ; 
in fact there was no language ready for literary purposes. Since then, but 
especially since its separation from Turkey, Bulgaria has had a pheno- 
menal mental growth, and the medizval gloom is rapidly disappearing there 
before the light of culture. Here, of all countries, it was important to 
collect the rich folk-lore material before it is swept away by the growing 
enlightenment. This work is admirably carried on by the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, under the editorship of Professor Siimanov, which 
since 1889 has brought out fourteen enormous volumes of its “ Sbornik za 
narodni umotvorenija nauku i knizevnost.” 

The Bohemians have had their “ Cesky lid” since 1891, while the repre- 
sentative folk-lore periodical of Russia since 1890 has been the “Zivaja 
starina.” The former started out with too broad a platform, which included 
anthropology, archeology, ethnography, and kulturgeschichte. 

In editing the present “Zbornik,” the Agram Academy carefully weighed 
the various tendencies represented in the publications of the sister institu- 
tions and periodicals, and decided to restrict its programme to a narrower 
sphere. The articles in the same belong to three groups: (1) To the one 
treating on the national life in the narrower sense, such as food, house, 
dress, games, dances, etc.; (2) Popular customs and beliefs in all their 
possible manifestations ; (3) Dialectology, including descriptions of Serbo- 
Croatian dialects in their grammatical and lexicographic aspects. To 
insure exact and full results, question lists are carefully prepared and sent 
abroad ; and to encourage thorough investigations and an active participa- 
tion in the work, all articles accepted are paid for as in literary periodicals. 

As the title indicates, it is the intention of the Academy to include in 
its field of investigation all the Southern Slavs, 7. ¢. the Serbs, Croatians, 
Slovenians, and also the Bulgarians. The material given in this First 
Part touches on all points of the programme, and contains contributions 
from Montenegro, Dalmatia, Herzegovina, Croatia, Serbia, and Slavonia, 
all those dealing on some special subject being placed together. A large 
space is left to a review of all the above mentioned (except the “ Zbiér”) 
Slavic folk-loristic periodicals since their first issue. The whole number is 
characterized by an almost entire absence of generalizations, as its main 
object is an objective collection of all the material available, not a discus- 
sion of the same. 

Leo Wiener. 


In this connection may be printed a list of societies and periodicals 
allied with the Polish Folk-Lore Society, furnished by Dr. Kréek, the 
Librarian of the Society, in answer to an inquiry from the Secretary of the 
American Folk-Lore Society. The list will be found to have bibliograph- 
ical interest, although several of the journals named are historical and 
geographical, rather than ethnographical. 

List of the Societies with which the Polish Folk-Lore Society is allied : 

Poland. — Akademja umiejetnosci (Academy of Sciences), Cracow, Gali- 
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cia, Austria. (Publications exchanged: (1) “ Materjaly etnograficzne ;” 
(2) “ Zbiér wiadomosci do antropologii Krajowej.”) 

Towarzystwo handlowo-gieograficzne (Commercial and Geographical 
Society). Lemberg, Galicia, Austria. (Publishes “ Gazeta handlowo-gieo- 
graficzna.”’) 

Towarzystwo przyjaciét nauk (Society of Friends of the Arts and Sci- 
ences), Posen,Germany. (Publishes “ Roczniki.”) 

Towarzystwo historyczne (Historical Society). Lemberg, Galicia, Austria, 
(Publishes “ Kwartalnik historyczny.”) 

Towarzystwo filologiczne (Philological Association). Lemberg, Galicia, 
Austria. (Publishes “ Eos.”’) 

Towarzystwo naukowe im. Szewczenka (Szewczenko Society of Arts and 
Sciences), Lemberg. (Numerous ethnographical publications.) 

Russia. — Imperatorskoe russkoe geografiéeskoe obStestvo (Imper. 
Russian Geographical Society). St. Petersburg. (Publishes “ Izvestija.”) 

Austria. — Anthropologische Gesellschaft. Wien, (Publishes “ Mit- 
theilungen.”’) 

Verein fiir 6sterreichische Volkskunde. Wien. (Publishes “ Zeitschrift 
des Ver. f. Volksk.’’) 

Verein fiir siebenbiirgische Landeskunde. Klausenburg. (Publishes 
(1) “ Correspondenzblatt,” (2) “ Archiv.”’) 

Bohemia (Austria). — Narodopisné museum ¢eskoslovanské (Museum 
of Bohemian Folk-Lore). Prague. (Publishes “Véstnik,” “ Narodopisny 
sbornik.”) i 

Primyslové museum pro vychodni Cechy (Industrial Museum for Est- 
Bohemia). Chrudim. (Beautiful publications of Folk-industry-products.) 

Kénigl. bohm. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. Prague. (Publishes 
“ Sitzungsberichte,” etc.) 

Jednota éesk¥ch filologi (Philological Association of Bohemia), Prague. 
(Publishes “ Listy filologické a paedagogické.) 

Ceska spoleénost zemévédna4 (Geographical Association of Bohemia). 
Prague. (Publishes “ Sbornik.”’) 

Gesellschaft zur Férderung deutscher Wissenschaft, Kunst und Literatur 
in Béhmen. Prague. (Publishes “ Beitrage zur deutsch-bohmischen 
Volkskunde,” redigiert von Prof. Dr. A. Hauffen, Prag, Universitat.) 

Véela S4slavska (Bee of Caslav). CAslav. President, Dr. Kl. Cermak. 
(Publishes “ Véstnfk éeskoslovanskych musei a spolkii archaeologickych.”) 

Slovenské musealna spoloénost (Slovakian Museum-Association). Tur- 
éin sv. Martin. (Publishes an ethnographical “ Sborn{fk.’’) 

Croatia (Austria). — Jugoslavenska akademija znanosti i umjetnosti 
(South-Slavic Academy of Arts and Sciences). Zagreb, Agram, (Pub- 
lishes (1) “ Rad,” (2) “ Narodopisni sbornik.’’) 

Hrvatsko arheologsko drugtvo (Croatian Archzological Association). 
Zagreb, Agram. (Publishes “ Vjesnik.”) 

Dalmatia (Austria). — Hrvatsko starinarsko druztvo (Croatian Archzolo- 
gical Association). Knin. (Publishes “ Starohrvatska prosvjeta.’’) 

Bosnia and Hercegovina. —Zemaljski muzej u Bosni i Hercegovini (Na- 
tional Museum of B. and H.), Sarajevo. (Publishes “Glasnik.’’) 
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Carniola (Austria). — Musealverein fiir Krain. Laibach. (Publishes 
(1) “ Mittheilungen,” (2) “ Izvestja.’’) 

Slovenska Matice. Laibach. (Publishes (1) “ Letopis,” (2) “ Strekelj,” 
Slovenian Folk-songs, etc.) 

Bukowina (Austria). — Bukowiner Landes-Museum, Czernowitz. (Pub- 
lishes “ Zahrbuch.’’) 

Hungary. — Archaologische Commission der ungar. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften (Magyar tudomanyos Akadémia). Budapest. (Publishes 
“ Archaeologiai értesit6.”) 

Serbia. — Matica srpska (Serbian National Society). Neusatz. (Pub- 
lishes “ Letopis.’’) 

Germany. — Verein f. bayerische Volkskunde. Miinchen, Bayern. (Pub- 
lishes “ Mittheilungen.”) 

Niederlausitzer Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie u. Alterthumskunde. 
Guben, Sachsen. (Publishes “ Niederlausitzer Mittheilungen.”’) 

Maéiéa serbska (Lusatian National Society). Bautzen, Sachsen. (Pub- 
lishes “ Casopis.”) 

Schlesische Gesellschaft fiir Volkskunde. Breslau, Schlesien. (Pub- 
lishes “ Mittheilungen.”) 

Verein fiir sachsische Volkskunde. Leipzig, Sachsen. (Address, 
Prof. Dr. E. Mogk, Leipzig University. (Publishes “ Mittheilungen.”’) 

Verein fiir Volkskunde. Berlin, Prussia. (Publishes “ Zeitschrift d. 
Ver. f. Volksk.”’) 

Switzerland. — Schweizerische Gesellschaft fiir Volkskunde, Ziirich. 
(Publishes “ Schweizerisches Archiv fiir Volkskunde.”) 

Belgium. — Société du folklore wallon, Brussels, (Publishes “ Bulletin 
de folklore.”) 

France. — Société d’anthropologie. Paris. (Publishes Bulletins.) 

/taly. — R: Accademia dei Lincei. Roma, (Publishes (1) “ Rendiconti,” 
(2) “ Atti.” 

R. Accademia di scienze, lettere ed arti in Padova. (Publishes “ Atti e 
Memorie.”’) 

R. Istituto Orientale, Neapoli. 

Great Britain. — Folk-Lore Society, London. 

Manchester Geographical Society. 

United States. — Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 

Bureau of Ethnology, Washington. 

Appalachian Mountain Club, Boston. 


The January-March number of this Journal (p. 80) contained a review of 
the “ Legend of Sir Gawain,” by Miss Jessie A. Weston. The author is 
not satisfied with the fairness of the notice, concerning which she has 
addressed a communication. Her object was to point out the correlation 
between the adventures in French, German, and English romances assigned 
to Gawain, and those in Irish mediaeval sagas attributed to Cuchulinn and 
other heroes. This main purpose, she thinks, the review disregarded, 
dealing only with the question of Celtic origins, which she had no purpose 
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of demonstrating. There can be no doubt of the existence of paralellisms, 
in the presentation of which Miss Weston has done a service, and the 
reviewer could certainly have no intention of disparaging the work; the 
discussion was not intended as an attack on the views of Miss Weston, but 
rather as self-defence on the part of the writer, who was entitled to main- 
tain his own opinions as expressed in print, regarding the influence of 
Crestien of Troyes as an element especially determining the current form 
of Arthurian romance. In such a labyrinth as this literature presents, it 
would be in a high degree uncivil to affirm that any one set of ideas is of 
necessity correct. The interpretation of the parallels pointed out in the 
work is matter of opinion, and it is open to regard them as connected 
rather by the general conformity of European medizval folk-lore than by 
any generic association between Irish and Continental matter. Differences 
of judgment ought not to lessen appreciative regard for conscientious 
students ; and the reviewer certainly desired to express such sentiment for 
the author. As for the spelling of the proper name Chrétien, it is pointed 
out that the circumflex was meant to represent the missing s. 
W. W.N. 
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namen. K. KLEMM. — Alte sitten und brauche im Egerland. (Concluded.) A. 
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